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PREFACE. 



I AM convinced by long experience, that 
frequent composition is the most effectual 
mode of acquiring a competent knowledge 
of any language. In my system of instruc- 
tion in the French tongue, I have conse- 
quently adopted the plan of requiring the 
learner to write themes, as soon as he has 
gained a tolerable acquaintance with the 
conjugations of the verbs, and the principal 
rules explained in my introductory grammar. 

But as simple and isolated phrases have 
little or no meaning, until they are pro^rly 
united in the form of sentences, and as, in 
my opinion, there is no exercise more 
agreeable and profitable to the scholar than 
that of writing letters for the purpose of 
forming an epistolary style adapted to the 
genius of the language, which he is endea- 
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Touring to learn, and of communicating his 
proficiency from time to time, to his parents 
and friends, I have thought fit to compose 
the foirowing little work, which is divided 
into two partSi 

As the genius of every tongue is peculiar, 
and certain expressions and terms, which 
are current in one language, are intolerable) 
in another, I have deemed it advisable t(i 
present some preliminary remarks on the 
epistolary art, exhibiting the difference be- 
tween the French and English languages, 
not only in respect of idiom, but also in mat- 
ters of ceremony. With this view, I have 
consulted the best authors on the subject, 
and borrowed every thing which appeared 
to be judicious and useful. 

The fables near the end of the first part, 
are designed to be translated into French by 
the pupil ; and are accordingly published in 
a sxâjfd approaching as nearly as possible to 
the French idiom : for, the study of a lan- 
guage is similar to that of any other science. 
If a young schoUr finds difficulties at .the 
threshold, which he cannot easily surmount, 
he becomes disgusted, and renounces the ac- 
quisition of a science, in which he might 
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hare made great advances, if suitable pains 
liad been taken to remove all unnecessary 
obstacles from his path. With this impres- 
sion, I have annexed to each fable the true 
meaning of all the words and phrases, which 
differ from the French idiom. When the 
learner has become tolerably familiar with 
the genius of this language, he will find spe- 
cimens of a more dignified and polished 
style in some of the models of letters. 

The forms of letters, are preceded by a 
succinct statement of the principles of epis- 
tolary writing, and a variety of rules relat- 
ing to style and etiquette. 

The correspondence between a Cadet and 
his Father, containing a circumstantial ac- 
count of the Academy of Capt. Partridge, 
will doubtless claim the attention of the rea- 
der;^ and being persuaded that the public 
will be interested in the perusal of it, I have 
inserted in the volume, an excellent disc^rse 
by Capt. Partridge, on the subject of edu- 
cation. 

The opinions entertained by foreigners of 
the French character, are so diverse from 
eaeh other, that I have thought it might not 
lie superfltlius to exhibit two portraits^ 
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wkich are deemed to be the most accurate ; 
and are certainly entitled to regard, because 
they were drawn by two philosophers, both 
Frenchmen, well known and esteemed in 
the literary world. 
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EvERt letter is of some importance : remember 
this, before you begin to write* 

II. 
Do not consult grammarians, or lexicons, when 
you write a letter: depend rather on an attentive 
perusal of the best epistolary authors of both sexes* 
Study the letters of women in preference to those 
of men. 

III. 
Before you begin a letter, imagine that you are 
in the presence of the absent person : converse 
with him, pen in hand. 

IV. 
Julius Cassar dictated several letters at once: 
do not imitate the Dictator of Rome : compose 
but one letter at a time* ~ 

V. 
In your letters to a man in office, or to a protec- 
tor, beware of exhibiting more inti^Uect than he 
j^ossesses* 

2 



ROLBS OF 

cumstanccs. y\\\. ' • 

V 1» life write to your instruc- 
During your whole ^^^^ „„,h' aspect and 
tors or instractresse» with as m 
g«,tUude as to your parents. 

and to men of sense. ^^ 

avoid dryness: a dry style 
l,arren mind. ^^^ 

A letter is hke a nosega^ : the thoughts should 
^^ ^ell assorted. ^^^^ 

,n a crowd of persons, there are «o Jwo counte- 
aoces exactly alike: let the case he the same 

- -vour letters. 

^ XIV. 




*5«eak of your friends, as if they were present: 
te to them in the same manner.; 



• 
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XV- 

In your letters, accommodate yoarself to the re- 
spective capacities of your eorrespondents. A 
young man should slacken bis pace, when he walks 
with an old gentleman, orwidi a lady., 

XVI. 
Do not amass a previous store of brilliant or 
profound ideas, in order to dispose of them in 
your letters as occasion may require. In the 
epistolary style, it is especially true, that we must 
live from day to day. ' 

XVII. 
Every kind of style may enter into the composi- 
.tion of letters. In this respect, every thing de- 
pends on the subject and the writer. The sublime 
does not exclude simplicity : on the contrary, it 
iiicludes it. 

XVIII. 
If you cannot avoid superfluities, in your letters, 
be incorrect rather than pedantic. 

XIX. 
Do not meditate long before writing a letter,; 
^ut invariably revise it, after it is written. 

XX. 
Be sparing in the use of puns in conversation : 
employ them still more sparingly in your letters. 

XXI. 
A father and a son ought not to address each 
other as companions : but the letters of brothers 
should resemble those of friends. 

XXII. 
Tlpe mutuarietters of a married pair, when ab- 
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sent from each other, «should be affectionate and 
delicate. :!tMaRîf things-^ «houM he the mere sub- 
jects of coqecture: they may occasionally be 
spoken^ but never commitleâ to writing. 

xxm. 

Let your tongue and your pen have full scope : 
ibut act like^ ddUîilhorseinan, and let them con- 
stantly- feel, j4ibat' they «hall be free, only while 
they abstain from .abusing the Mberty, which you 
grant to them in your conversations or letters. 

XXIV. 

Be brief when you write to magistrates : they 
hare neither time nor patience to read long epis- 
tles. 

XXV. 

'When you inffict censure, or bestow praise in 
your letters, be concise. 

XXVI. 

Let every expression in your letters have the 
air of civility. This will render affected compli- 
ments and politeness unnecessary. Too many 
persons are polite, in order to avoid civility. 

XXVII. 

Never send a letter, wlûch has produced wea« 
riness or trouble in writing. It would certainly 
weary the reader. 

XXVIII. 

When you are^ thirsty, you drain a cup at a sin- 
gle draught. Attend to the proper time for com- 
position, and let your letter be commenced and 
fiïiished, as it were with a dingle stroke of the pen^ 
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XXIX. 

In at! jour conversations, forbear to sacrifice 
troth to con8ideratioÉii3 of^ivfKty or respect : avoid 
the same fault in your letters. A spdcen false* 
hood is a great evil : a written falsehood is stOl 
greater* 

XXX. 

As the first thoughts are often the best, be care- 
ful to answer a letter without delay. No harm, 
however, will result from deferring One reply for a 
day or two, especially if it relates to an affitir of 
importance* 
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CORHESPONDENCEv 



Ecriis^^moi, je le veux. Ce cotnmercfe' enchanteur, 
AitliS(bTeépanchem%nt de l'esprit et dtt cœtir. 
Cet attdecortvfer^«T^«igi!ifl- se' rbir; sfttts «'etiténdrè^ 
Ce mtiet entrëtieti-^i d^rtnant et et tendre 
L'art d'écrire, Abeilardy fut sans doute invetaté^ 
Par Pâmante captive, et Pâmant agité. 

C01.ARDEAU. 



A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EPISTOLART StTtE. 

£v£RY persoDy iù the course of hit life, finds i# 
necessary to write a letter. Consequently, the 
rules of epistolary style, should form a part of the 
most ordinary education. 

A letter is the written conversation of a welf 
educated man, who expresses his thoughts correct«- 
ly in a diction adapted to his subject, and ob* 
serves an exact propriety in relation to his various- 
correspondents. 

The style of letters, like that of conversation in 
good company, should be pure, clear, simple and 
easy. 

If a person would write with purity, he must be 
perfectly acquainted with his own language. Yio- 
ifttion» of grammar, committed by artisans and 
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cotttfhTtnen, — ^ancl someth^es bj ladies— are par- 
ddbed; but they shock the readet, when tbej pro- 
ceed from those who must bare received' a liiMentI 
edacation; Trivial expresstens, attdlow terms, 
should be rigidly excluded from epistolary writing. 

Select anifbriitily tUikt wo^, wMch precisely de^ 
liotes yo«r meaning ; avoid slovenly and embar-^ 
rassed constructions, long periods, and parentiie' 
ses, which clog the leading thought with âeces80-<^ 
1^ ideaSb^ Let your phrases be shoiiç, and your 
style clear ; afnd yo^will -be easily understood. 

Conciseness is higMy meritorious in mercantile 
correspondence or lettiers of business; verbiage 
and ctrcumlocutions (ktigue the attention by witl|- 
drawing it Arom the principal object : but ^â con> 
cisenessmufit not degenerate into obscurity. Sup^ 
press a ibw thiougbts, which -ai^ esseiïtial to the^ 
connexion of the discourse, and you becoine ilifin- 
telligible; omit circumstances, which are useful 
to an^accufif^te comprehension of a fact, and you 
run the hazard of suggesting a falsehood.^ By 
Wendingideafltogcther, and recurring to themse- 
vehrf times' ih dificrerit' parts of a letter, you de- 
mand an irksome degree of application fit>m the 
teader. Every object should be distinctly exa- 
mined, and never afterwards recalied.- 

Familiar letters ought not to be written with the 
same conciseness. Affection is gratified by a dif>- 
lasion of its own warmth, and a frequent repetition^ 
of the same sentiments ; but the expression of 
these scndments should Vary, and present, at every 
turn, new shades of the tender emotions, whicb 
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animate the soul. A beloved object is pleased 
with protracted attention, and an appearance of 
regret at the moment of separation. 

Friendship will lead a writer into similar diffuse- 
ness. He wishes to know erery thing, which in- 
terests his friend : he is . satisfied with nothing 
short of entire and unreserved confidence: but he 
must be cautious of sinking into the insignificance 
of^ dotage. , 

In a written correspondence, every thing should 
have the air of simplicity and nature : a letter is 
not a studied discourse. That writer is worthy 
of ridicule, who employs high sounding words to 
express trivial ideas ; he incurs the chaige of pe- 
dantry, if he introduces no terms but those which 
are remote from common use ; he is ^ilty of em- 
phatic formality, when he allows a pla,ce in his 
letters to none but sonorous phrases, and well 
rounded periods. They, who always express 
themselves with emphasis, seem to be destitute of 
genuine feeling, and to be occupied only with 
themselves s their research is the indication at a 
barren mind, and a frozen heart. If you are sim* 
pie in your compositions, you will readily gain 
implicit credit : if you copy nature in exhibiting 
your sentiments, you will be esteemed for your 
frankness ; you will give pleasure by your simpli- 
city. Happy they, who, in this description of 
writing, are not disposed to exceed tho measure of 
their actual talents ! Their wisdom exempts them 
from the grievous errors and numberless defects^ 
which proceed from a foolish afiectation of genius* 
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£6ttde8, there -ate i»aoy subjects, in wliich 
eyerj kind of ornament is misplaGed* Decora- 
tions ace admissible in: familiar letters; bat they 
are useless in commercial correspondeneey or let- 
ters of business. 

Do your relations with Kterary men, or your 
conneetioins with friends, who are capable of ap- 
preciating ihe rea^ talent of writing well^ demand 
the employment of an ornate style ? Read the 
best models ;< read again and again i;he immortal 
Serignét the ^^ Racine, the Provincial Le^ers,^ 
nnd you will see the skill of these authors in em- 
ploying all the resources of Rhetoric, without de- 
traeiing in tâne least from a beautiful simplicity in 
their familiar correspondence. They dkplay no 
more wit, .than is necessary to please; tiheir 
.thougliÉ8"ai<e -marked by good sense, and clearly 
eîtpréssed ; -their stores of intellect are expended 
under the direction of good taste; they never 
adopt high toned rhetorical figures, which are 
foreign to familiar conrersation : their ornaments^ 



* The ref^der must not suppose, that I would recommend 
none but French authors, as the best models of letter- writ- 
ing. Nor would I undertake to détermine the compara- 
nte inerits of the French and English, in this department of 
p^ta literature. The letters of Pope^ Gray, Cowper, Mrs. 
CJiapoae, LadylS*' W;4ifoatague^ and some others, whom 
the vji^dif^ua American reader can point out more.readjly 
than I can, are excellent models. I would mention the 
Letters of Lord Chesterfield, as worthy^of particular at- 
tention, if the morality of that polished nobleman were at 
all equal to the beauties of his epistolary style. 
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of style are always suited to the nature of the sub- 
ject, and flow directly from it : on all occlusions 
they exhibit economy guided by wisdom. Their 
correct style is distinguished by a singular ease and 
iuency of thought, and an undefinable union of 
gracefulness and beauty. 

In Frances about half a century since, taste be- 
gan to degenerate into the tinsel of wit : a kind of 
scientific jai^on has taken the place of native ta- 
. lent ; every person seems to write enigmatically ; 
every thing is afiected ; all deviate from nature, 
and all are unfortunately resolved to excel their 
instructors. . 

Our principal care should be to write no reflicc- 
tion, which is inconsistent with truth, no phrase, 
which does not combine the greatest perspicuity 
'With simple elegance : and to express no sentiment, 
which cannot be avowed by honour and by duty. 
No improper term, and no fonn of speedb, which 
■is not current in the .best society^ should gain ad- 
mittance. As our style can seldom be brought, in 
the first essays, to all the excellence, of which it is 
susceptible, we should be careful in correcting de- 
fects, to conceal our labour. The perfection of 
art consists in imitating natqre. 

The style in which a letter is begun, should be 
continued to the end, unless some variation is de- 
manded by a change of subject. But the transi-^ 
tions from one subject to another, should not be 
abrupt — except in mercantile correspondence and 
letters of business, which are exempt from the 
operation of this rule. 
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OF EPISTOLARY DECORUM. 

' Epistolary decorum consists in paying a proper 
degree of respect to the age, sex, credit^ fortune, 
talents, knowledge, official dignity, birth, rank, or 
power of the person addressed. The language em- 
ployed should be precisely appropriate to the cha- 
racter and feelings of your respective correspon- 
dents, and, s^t the same time, it should be accurate- 
ly consistent with sentiments of self-respect. By 
a strict adherence to this rule, you may easily ac- . 
quire friends, and avoid eneinies : but beware of 
overstrained politeness. It cannot be regarded as 
any thing better than meanness. No man is wor- 
thy of esteem, who degrades himself. 

Familiar expressions^ and a light, mirthful tone 
of conversation, would be extremely indecent in 
writing to a person ".of high authority : every thing, 
on such an occasion, should be distinguished by 
gravity, and a respectful dignity of manner. 

Persons eniiâent by birth, rank, or office, should 
be accosted with a reserve, and an attention pro- 
portioned to their elevation. They should never 
be approached with unbecoming familiarity. Ve- 
neration is due to virtue and old age: esteem is a 
rightful tribute to valour and profound learning : 
and testimonies of consideration belong to persons, 
vr}io possess great influence, or large estates. Po- 
liteness demands that women of every conditioû*^ 
should be treated with respect. 

^hat frivolity, which would perhaps be adm]s- 
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sible in letters of intimate friendship from one man 
to another, would be grossly indecorous in writing 

to a lady. 

Politeness prohibits the use of the interrogation, 
or the imperative, in writing to persons of superior 
rank. The harshness of these forms of speech 
should be mitigated by the use of a circumlocution. 
It would be exceedingly impolite to charge an in* 
dividual of high rank with a commission for a third 
person. 

Some shades of distinction must be noted even 
in writing to equals : because an entire parity sel- 
dom exists between any two individuals. A varia- 
tion of tone must be assumed, according to the va- 
rious degrees of consanguinity, affinity, or intima- 
cy, and the regard due to age, or to sex, from the 
-veneration inspired by the hoary head of a grand* 
parent, to the frankness, which guides the pen in 
writing to a brother or a friend. Unreserved fa- 
miliarity, tempered by invariable politeness, is al- 
lowable in a correspondence, when the partie^ are 
on a perfect equality in point of age, sex, or in- 
timacy. 

In addressing a person, with whom you are but 
slightly acquainted, it will be prudent to gain his 
favour at the outset by an adroitness of manner, by a 
modest reserve, and diffidence of expression, and by 
the most rigid attention to the laws of propriety : 
otherwise, he will be apt to form an early preju- 
dice against you 5 and you will lose the benefit of 
bis good wili. ^ 

In penning a letter, the hand should be directed 
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by watchfiilneBs And discnetion. An insult on pa* 
per, is peipetually kept in its original freshness : 
an untimely jest may alienate a valuable friend : 
misplaced confidence may compromit the charac- 
ter: a piece of news too hastily communicated may 
ruin the writer, and greatly expose his correspon- 
dent : a fact imprudently stated may do serious in* 
jury to the reputation, and even to the interest of 
the narrator. Compose your letters under the 
guidance of wisdom, and you will have no cause 
to blush or to mourn over them, if they should be 
indiscreetly given to the public. 

Embarrassment is rarely experienced in writ- 
ing to persons of an inferior grade, because their 
censure is not formidable, ^nd their opinion is of 
little weight. But, as there are many degrees of 
inferiority, care must be taken to adapt every ex- 
pression to the character of each, to testify •&- 
teem according to circumstances, and never to 
violate the rules of decency, by offering an insult 
through intention or forgetfulness. 

Regulate the sentiments contained in your let- 
ters by the principles, character, and inclinations 
of your correspondents. They will be easily o% 
fended by any thing which is said, injurious to their 
virtues, opposed to their opinions, or aimed too 
pointedly at their defects. The least sportive- 
ness is displeasing to people of a taciturn and me- 
bncholy cast. Â refined politeness is necessary 
in addressing the haughty, and the supercilious ; 
and peculiar circumspection is requisite in deal* 

• 3 
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ing with spirits of a nice and panetilious temper. 
The slightest symptom of irréligion will give pain 
to the pioas : the history of an affair tediously 
drawn out, will most probably never be read by 
men surcharged with important cares and multi- 
plied occupations* A failure in any of the parti- 
ciilars, Which have been noted, will lead to the 
loss of your labour, by disgusting your correspon- 
dent* 

Lastly : never publish a letter which you have 
-received, without the consent of the author. Hé 
will surely and justly be incensed^ if his repu- 
tation is at all compromitted. Remember ariso, 
that he, who betrays the secrets of friendship, for- 
feits all title to esteem. 



OF REPLIES. 

The receipt o/ a letter should be promptly fol- 
lowed by a reply : it cannot be civilly delayed foi' 
any great length of time. 

Answers to letters of business, should be clear, 
precise, and detailed ; and if possible, they should 
pursue the original subject, article by article. 

In familiar correspondence, the tone of the an- 
swer to a tetter, should be analogous to the letter 
itself. Does the letter contain a request? Be 
gracious in jour answer, if you grant the favour, 
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and. politely cautious in your language, if you send 
a denial. Is the reply addressed to an equal f 
Return civility for civility, and like for like in tes- 
timonials of regard* Is your answer directed to a 
superior ? Treat him with the same considera- 
tion, as if he had not commenced the correspon- 
dence. 

It is customary to begin a reply, by notiidng the 
date of the letter, to which an answer is given. 

One of the following forms is generally adopted* 

^^ I hasten to answer the letter, which you did 
me the honour of writing, on the — ;'' or, 

^' I have received the letter, with which you 
honoured me» on the i ;^^ 

'^ The letter, with which you honoured me on 
the — '• — J was presented to me by Mr, — ;" 
or, " arrived on the — .'' 

" I have not been able, until this moment, to 
answer the letter, which you did me the honour of 
writing on the ." [For such and such rea- 
sons.] 

Letters are usually closed with some expression 
of respect, gratitude, or attachment ; as in the fol- 
lowing examples. 

'^ Deign, Madam, to receive the assurance of my 
respectful attachment.'' 

'^ Accept, Madam, the homage of my respect.'' 

^ The sentiments, with which you have inspiv» 
ed ihe. Sir, are equally sincere and permanent." 

^' Always depend. Sir, on the gratitude and at- 
tachment of, &.C." 
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^<M/ tender and respectful attachment will end 
©nly with my life."* 

*^ Adieu ; accept the pledge of mj sincere af* 
fection.'' 

^^ Accept, Sir, the homage of respect, which it 
dae from me to your distinguished merit.^' 

^^ ] have the honour to be, Sir, with great re* 
apect,— — •" 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, [or Madam,] with 
sentiments of respect and consideration — — " 

*^ Accept, I pray you, an assurance of the high 
consideration, with which I have the honour to be. 
Sir, V 

^' I pray you, Miss,^ to accept my most respect- 
iiit regard.^ 

The preceding expressions afe followed with 
the ordinary formula : *^ Your most humble, and 
most obedient servant:" or, " most devoted:" 
fIV '^ most affectionate servant." 

In F^^nch, beware of finishing a letter, as in 
English, with a noun governed by a preposition* 
Thus, according to the genius of the French Ian-* 
guagc, it would be improper to say ; 

'^ Permît me tu lake the title of, Sir^ yiHir most 
humble servant."! 



•< ^ ' ■ ■ * T 



'f' It is not easy to give |in example of closing a letter, in 
every case tbi^t n^4^ occur : much is of coarse left te the 
geod ts^te of the wrilker. 

t Permettez moi de prendre k titre d^ Monrieutj ou^ 
l^ titre^ Mon^eur^de VQtre tri% Imv^Jfi 9^rvitein\ 
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^^ Vou will fijee, in a short time, that you have 
not obliged an ungrateful person, by doing a kind- 
ness to, Sir, your moalhdmbk servant*^'* 

'^ There is no service which ought not to be 
rendered to you by, Sir, your most humble ser? 
vant."t 

l^othing but a noun expressing the subject or 
object of a verb, should end a letter : thus : 

'' Permit me, Sir, to take the title of your most 
humble servant* "| 

^' Do me the honour. Sir, to believe, that I am 
^6ur most Jiumble servant/'^ 



OF EPISTOLARY CEREMONY. 

The ancients used no ceremony in their let- 
ters. They barely prefaced them with their own 
n^mes, and that of the friend to whom they were 
writing, with the addition of a kind salutation i and 



* Vom connaîtrez dans peu que vous n^avez pas 
obligé un ingrat y en faisant un plaisir à, Mofisieur^ V. 
T. H. 5. 

f lln^y a point de service qui ne vous doive être ten* 
du par y Monsieur f V. T. H. S» 

J Permettez n^iyMonsieur, de prendre le titre dc'-^K 
T. H. S. 

§ FaiteS'nm l ^honneur de me croire, Mvnsieurr V*- T^ 

3* 
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ended with a simple fareweD : bitf tiiejr wrote only 
to their friends* 

This delightful familiarity, unconstrained bj 
forms, no longer exists, excqpt in the intimacy of 
friendëhip* In modern days, we write letters to alt 
sorts of people, even without a previous acquaint- 
ance ; and hence, instead of the real sentiments of 
the heart, we have substituted a confined ceremo- 
nial, and forms coldly adapted to the rank, sex, age, 
and quality of our respective correspondents. As 
custom is the law, in this case, and any deviation 
from it would be exceedingly impolite, I shall 
briefly exhibit the rules of epistolary etiquette. ' 



OF THE PAPER PROPER FOR LETTERS. 

Letters should be written on fine paper, pressed 
and cut in the quarto form ; and a whole sheet should 
be used in addressing persons, who are entitled not 
only to respect, but 19 the slightest attention. 

To use paper of a larger size, is an evidence of 
politeness, and a testimony of consideration, which 
ought not to be neglected in writing to persons of 
ofiicial rank. 

Leave a handsome margin on the left side of the 

page. 

In mercantile correspondence, and letters of bu- 
siness, the place, day, month, and year, are written 
at the top of the first page, in a single line on the 
right side. The same practice prevails in familiar 
correspondence ; but it iamore respectful in writing 
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to persons of distinction, to place the date at the 
end of the letter on the left hand of the page, and 
opposite to the signature. 

Merchants and iiten of business, who are obliged 
to keep copies of their letters, inscribe on the mar« 
fi^n of the first page, opposite to the date, the name, 
qualit}', and residence of their correspondents, by 
way of direction to their Clerks in copying. Pub- 
lic officers do the same for the instruction of therr 
Secretaries ; but the practice would be very impo- 
lite, in addressing persons of superior rank. 



OF THE INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

Lettbrs do not begin in the^ same manner as 
petitions^ with an enumeration of all the titles, 
wUch belong to the party addressed ; but simply 
bis sec<Hiâ title. la France,* for example, a person, 

* In Bnglatid, a letter to the King begins with, Siîrêy Sir^ 
Mast grachwt Sovereign r or, Jdogf it piease yourMàfeêty: 
To the Queen, Jfadamy arJUùstgraciùtu Sovereign, or May 
it plecue your Majesty : To the Prince of Wales, Sir, or 
May it please yotir Roytd Hîghness : To the Princess of 
Wales, Madam, or May U please your Royal Wghnegs : T« 
the Princecs dowager. Madam, or May ii please your Royal 
Highness: To a Duke, or a Buchess, May it please your 
Grace : To a Marquis, Earl, Visconnt, or Lord, My Lord, 
or May it please!^ your Lordship : To a Marchioness, the 
wife of aft Earl, a Viscountess, or tlie wH^ of a Lord, Ma^ 
it please your Ladyship : To the Archbishops, May it piease 
your Qtttce; or. My Lord': To the Bishops, My Lord; or, 
Mayitpteoêeyom' Lorétkip: To the rest of the Cfergy» > 
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whose ruk authorizes him to write a letter to the 
King, should commence it, by placing en videite^ 
that is, in a single line about one third of the dis* 
tance from the%ottom of the page, the title of Stai:. 
The title of Monseigtiiur, should be prefixed, in 
the same manner, to tetters, which are addressed 
to princes, and all persons, who have a claim to ti- 
tles o( eminence, excellence j or greatness. Attention, 
also, should be paid to nobility. A Duke, is styled 
Monsieur Le Duc, a Count, Monsieur le Comity a 
Baron, Monsieur le Baron, a Marquis, Monsieur le 
Marquis, a Knight, Monsieur le Chevalier» So like- 
wise, in writing to a Counsellor of State, a Prefect, 
a^irst President, or a President, it is necessary to 
prefix their respective titles en vedette : Monsieur 
le Conseiller d^Etat; Monsieur le Prtfet^ jUonsieur 
le Premier President > Monsieur le President* The 

Reverend Sir: To tbe younger bobb ef a Marquii, £wi, 
VificouDt, and the sons o^LÊùràs^ Sir ^Honored Sir, or, J^ay 
it please pour Honor: To the daughters of Dukes» Mar- 
quissefl, an4£arist Madam, or May U please your Ladyships 
To a membetof Parliaipeiit, Sip, or May U please your Ho* 
nwr : To the rig^ht Honorable the f^ord Mayor of Loadon, 
My Lord ; or, May it please yomr Lurdship : To an Ambaa* 
sador, May it please your Excellency , or Sir : To the general 
officers of the Army or Navy» Sir; Honored Sir; or, Ma$/ 
it pleassiyour Hmar : To Governors under the King, Sir^^ 
or^ May U please your MUeceUency* ^ 

lit the UaiteâStatesy men of all conditions are addresseH 
in the beginaing of a letter» with the appellation of Sir; 
xiMfried ladies, with the style of Madam; and unmarried 
ladies, with that of Miss. Clergymen are someUmea adt 
dressed by the title ef Reverend Sir. ^ 
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fubcM-dinate general officers in the land or naTal 
forces, should be addressed en vedette by tne title 
of General. It is customary to address all other 
persons by their appropriate titles of nobility. The 
appellation of Monsieur , en vedette^ is given to all 
ineriy who have a claim to respect, but no right to a 
title. 

All married women are styled Madame, en xi* 
dette ; and if they are ladies of rank, let the address 
be appropriate : as^ Madame la Duchesse, Madame 
la Comtesse, Madame la Baronne : but no other quali- 
fication than that of Madame, is given to Princesses. 
It should be remarked, however, that all princesses 
of the blood have the title of Madame, f^aJtever 
may be their age, and whether ibey ate married or 
unmarried. All other unaia,rried ladies are styled 
Mademoiselle. 

In familiar correspondence, the appellations of 
Monsieur, Madame, or Mademoiselle, are written in 
the first sentence, and usually in the first line of a 
letter. 

The names of very near relationship, are also 
added to those of Monsieur, Madame, or Mademoi- 
selle ; by placing them en vedette with an expres- 
sion of tenderness; as, Monsieur et très cher 
père; Madame et très chère mère; Monsieur et 
très cher Oncle. Such is the received custom in 
France among people of quality, but it has an air 
of ceremony inconsistent with affection : and in my 
opinion it is better to toy en -vedette, Mon très cher 
Père, Ma très chère Mère, Mon cher frère, Ma chère 
Saur, 
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^ Children may emploj the appellations of Papft^ 
and Maman ; hut these addresses would make a ri- 
diculous appearance in the letters of persons, who 
have passed the age of infancy. 

Public officers of eminent rank, pursue a Tery 
diflerent scheme in the introduction to their offi- 
cial letters : they begin by enumerating their own 
titles, which they place before those of the per- 
çons, to whom they are Writing. 



1 



RULES 

TO BE OBSERVED IN THE BODY OP A 

LETTER. 



The body of a letter is the discourse or exposi- 
tion of the subject. This should commence about 
the middle of the first page, in writing to all per^ 
sons, who are simply entitled to regard. If it be- 
comes necessary to write on the second page, be 
careful not to begin above the address on the first 
page. When a letter cannot be closed conven- 
iently on a page without crowding the superscrip- 
tion, it will be proper to reserve at least two lines 
of the discourse for the following page, which 
would otherwise make a disagreeable appearance. 

It is more civil to write than to dictate a letter. 
When sickness, or other peculiar circumstances 
render the employment of an amanuensis necessa- 
ry, let the apparent indecorum be noted and re* 
moved by some adroit compliment. 

In writing to persons, whom you «re bound to 
respect, repeat frequently, but without aSectati6ii| 
the titles of Monsieur^ Madame^ ^nd MademoiselU* 

(This attention is demanded by the rules of polite- 
oesà. 

Beware of sending a letter, which is disfigured 
by numerous interlineations, rasures, or refer- 



I 
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€nces. The inattentioD, which seems to have pro- 
duced them originally, would be sufficient to dis- 
gust persons of the least taste, and to impress them 
with an unfavourable opinion of the talents of the 
writer. 

Abbreviations in a letter are irksome to tfie 
reader, because they require much attention to 
comprehend them, and indicate regret for the loss 
of time in convergiing with a friend. Sums and 
dates only m>.y be written in cyphers : it would 
be ridiculous to employ them for the abridgmeDt 
of words. 

Postscripts are permitted only in the intiipacy 
of familiar correspondence for the purpose of com- 
mupicating events, which may have occurred af- 
ter the letter has been closed, or of paying a com* 
pliment to a third person. In other cases they 
«re prohibited even among friends, and are never 
admissible in addressing persons of a more ele- 
vated rank. 

When the name of a third person is introduced 
into a letter, it should always have the title of 
^MonsieuVj Madame, or Madtmoistllty prefixed^ 
unless the rank of the individual is greatly infe- 
rior to that of the writer. To the names of 
third persoatf who are dignified with titles, it 
will be proper to prefix their appropriate appella- 
tions, with the addition of the durées of relationship 
between them and the persons addressed. Thus ; 
Son Excellence Monseigneur le Mitiistre de la guerre 



* Mr- Mrs* #r Mi89. 
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n^à promis ^c. or, nPai eu P honneur de voir Madame 
la Maréchale de **»— _ or ; Madame votre saur 
la Comtesse de *** a daigné m^accorder sa prO' 
tection.* 

It is impolite to present compliments to a 
third person in a letter, if the correspondent is 
of "a more ele^atei rank than the writer. When- 
ever it is admissible, even in familiar correspond- 
ence, it is usual to introduce a handsome phrase 
M^ way of excusing the freedom. 

In paying compliments to a married lady, in a 
letter to her husband, be careful to style her M(t» 
dayne^ and to add her titles of nobility, if she has 
any. If you are not disposed to mention her name, 
say Madame votre épouse^ and not Madame votre 
femme ; the latter expression being out of use in 
good society. 

If any papers are connected with a letter, it is 
necessary to mention this circumstance and to of- 
fer a suitable apology, when they are designed for 
a third person. But such familiarity would be un- 
pardonable in writing to a superior. 

* The reader already knows, that this work is intend* 
ed not only for the mere Eng^lisH reader, but for persons, 
who are learning French, and who may find it necessary 
to know the usagée, and especially the epistolary style of 
this language. 

4 
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pF THE MANNER OF CONCLUDING 
AND SUBSCRIBING LETTERS. 

All letters written bj inferiors to persons of a 
rank sufficiently elevated to receive petitions, con- 
clude in the manner, which I shall. hereafter speci- 
fy, in giving. an example of a petition. It is more 
difficalt to give instructions as to the mode of clos- 
ing other letters. Some testimony of respect || 
invariably due to parents ; but expressions of at- 
tachment^ veneration, devotedness, consideration, 
affection, or esteem, at the close of a letter, must 
vary according to the virtues, offices, and dignities, 
of different correspondents, or their connection 
with the writer by consanguinity or friendship. 

in addressing relations, and friends, every ex- 
pression of affection, or esteem, should be the dic- 
tate of sincere politeness. 

We ought, therefore, to indicate Ûïc most pro- 
found regard for those whom we revere, to express 
a respectful attachment to those, who ought to be 
dear to us, to testify distinguished consideration for 
those, who possess amiable qualities, eminent offices, 
talents or learning, and to assure an inferior of 
particular esteem. 

Observe, however, that a man would fail in res- 
pect to a lady to whom he is not related by the ties 
of blood, if he were to terminate a letter with ex- 
' pressions of tenderness, affection, and attachment. ^ 
(ii such 9 casej the most entire respect is demand- 
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ed; and not a syllable should be written, that would 
efiènd ber modesty, or cast a shade of suspicion ap«- 
on her virtue. This law of etiquette, in reference 
to the fair sex, is of indispensable obligation, in all 
cases, except those, where love may be avowed as 
a matter of duty. 

When a letter is begun with the title of Monsieur^ 
Madame^ or Mademaiseile, en vedette^ the title is re- 
peated in the same manner at the end. The ap- 
pellation should also be placed at the close, as well 
as at the commencement, nearly in the middle of 
the page. Then a little to the right, say, *votre tret 
humble et très obéissant serviteur^ or très obéissante 
servante^ and subscribe your naiifie. 

It is a mark of respect to pltice the signature as 
low as possible.t If no appellation has been given, 
en vedette^ care should be taken to insert it, in the 
last phrase of a letter. One cannot style himself 
J/e très affectionné serviteur j of any but persons of 
very inferior rank. A subscription of this sort, 
would be an evidence of haughtiness in the writer. 

In writing to people, to whom you are little 
known, it will be prudent to subjoin your address 



* Your ioo€t humble and most obedient servant. 

f This direction ought, perhaps, to be qualified. If the 
name is subscribed at the bottom of the first or third page, 
it will be advisable to place it in such a manner that no 
improper use may be made of it. A large blank space 
might be filled up by an evil hand with something, tehi^h 
the writer of the letter would never have sîgn^é. 

I Itfost affectionate servaftt. 
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to the siguature., but this précaution would be nii«- 
placed, in writing to familiar acquaintances. 



OF THE MANNER OF FOLDING AND 
SEALING LETTERS. 

All letters written to persons of distinction, 
sbould be inclosed in an envelope of white paper, 
perfectly neat, and without any thing written or 
printed on the inside. The most simple manner of 
folding any other letter, so that its contents c^not 
be seen, is always the best. 

For sealing, use red Spanish wax, when neither 
you, nor your correspondent, is in mourning : in 
the two last cases, make use of black wax. Wa- 
fers may not be used, except in writing from equal 
to eqi^l, or from a superior to an inferior. 



OF SUPERSCRIPTIONS. 

The superscription of a letter should indicate 
precisely the name, qualities, offices, or profession, 
and the residence of your correspondent^ The 
mode of superscribing a letter to a person, who is 
honoured with a title, will be seen hereafter in the 
model of a pétition : but in addressing individuals, 
who reside in a post-town, it is necessary to men- 
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tion the number of the house, and the names of the 
street, town, and department.* 



* In the United States, the saperscripttons of letters re< 
quite very little formality. In general, the appellations of 
JIfr, Mr», or Miss^ according to circumstances, are suffi- 
cient, with the addition of the town, county and State, in 
which the party resides : thus ; 

Mr. [Mrs. or Miss,] A. B. 

Warren, 
County of Trumbnll, 
Ohio. 
If the person addressed, lives in a city^, it is always best 
to mention the Street and number, if they are known to the 
writer: thus; 

Mr. [Mrs. or Miss,] A. B. 
. No. 1 1 1 , Water-Street, 
City of New- York. 
It was formerly the practice to begin the superscription 
with the word To written above the name on the left cor- 
ner : bat this is unnecessary. An absurd custom is preva- 
lent of giving the title of Esquire in the superscriptions of 
letters to every gentleman of wealth or distinction, it is 
difficult to day how far this or any other title can be claim- 
ed, unless the person holds an office, to which some title 
is annexed by law. I am not aware that the officers of 
the General Government have any title, (except their 
names of office,) prescribed by law. 

In some of the States, particular titles are annexed to 
certain offices ; and when that is the case, the title should 
be expressed in the superscription of letters addressed to 
individuals, who hold such offices. But when a title is 
prefixed to a name, it is ridiculous to annex another at the 
end of it : thus ; HU Excellency A. S. Eêqtdre: Rev. C. 

8. D.D. 

4 * 
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OF THE CASES, IN WHICH LETTERS 
MAY, OR MAV not BE FRANKED, 

It is impolite to frank letters addressed to 
wealthy persons, who are entitled to any considera- 
tion, and much more, if they are worthy of respect, 
and reside within the limits of the empire. But 
when a letter is sent beyond these limits, it is often 
made necessary by law, to pay the postage to the 
firontiers. 



It 18 cuttomary in the Buperscriptioos of letteras -to ad- 
drees the President of the United States, and the Go- 
Ternors of particular States and Territories, by the title of 
Excellency y the Heads of the Departments of the General 
Government, Members of Congress, Members of Hie Se- 
nates of the respective States, and the Judges of all Su- 
perior Courts by the title of Honourable ; Members of the 
Houses of Representatives in the several States, gene-* 
ral and field officers of the Army, Navy, or Militia, Law- 
yers, Judges of inferior Courts, and Justices of the Peace, 
by the title of Esquire; Clergymen by the title of Reve- 
rend; and Physicians by the title of Doctor^ or M. jD. 
Wherever cuitom has established a rule, on this subject, 
it is expedient to comply with it. 

In England, a letter addressed to the King or Queen is 
soperseribed thus : To hit [or her"] most sacred JUajesty ; 
or. To ike King^s [or Queen^s"] J^ost Excellent Jiîajesiy I 
to the Prince or Princess of Wales : To His [or her'} Roy- 
al Highness, the Prince [or Princess^of TFales : to the Prin- 
cess Dowager; To her Royal Highneis the Princess Dim^a* 
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Letters addressed to Mitiisters^and to thelieads, 
and subordinate officers of the departments of State, 
in relation to their official daties, should be trans- 
mitted free of postage,* since thej are prohibited by 
law from receiving any letter, unless it is franked. 
It is prudent also, to frank all letters to counsellors 
of state, military officers, curates, advocates, attor* 
neys, sherifis, and other persons, who, in coirâe- 
quence of their official stations^ receive many let- 

' — I — . ■■ - ~ 

ger of Walt* : to the bobs, daughters, brothem and sisters 
of Sovereigns : Tb his [or her'} Royai Highness: to the 
rest of the Royal Family; To his \pr. her"] Highness: to a. 
Duke or Duchess ; To his [or her"] Grace, the Duke [or 

Duchess'] of .• to a Marquis, Earl, ViscooDt, or 

Lord ; To the Right Honourable the Marquis of , 

or Earl of — — — , or Lord Viscount , or Lord 

— .* to a Marchioness ; To the Right Honourable the 

JUarchioness of / to an Earl, or Viscount's wife; 

To the Right Honourable the Countess of ; or the 

VUcountess of : to a Lord's wife, and to the daugh- 

ter of a Duke, Marquis, or Earl ; To the Right Honoum- 

bte the Lady : to an Archbishop ; To his Grace the 

Archbishop of to other Bishops; 7b the Right 

Reverend Fiûher in CM • Lord Bishop qf^ . 

An younger ^xà of Marquisses, Earls, Viscounts, and 
Lords, also Generals, Admirals, Colonels and all field offi- 
cers are Esquires^ and are styled Honourable. All other 
officers of the Army or Navy have only the titles of their 
respective commissions prefixed to their names. Law- 
yers and Justices of the peace and Sheriffs have the title 
of Esquire, 

* In this oouBCry, such letters are by law free of postage. 
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ten, the postage of which would be bardensomc. 
As to merchants, they keep mutual accounts of the 
postages of letters.* 



RULES TO BE OBSERVED !N FRAMING 

PETITIONS. 

A PETITION is a respectful and formal request, 
addressed bj an individual to some person of high 
authority and dignity ; and it is consequently ne- 
cessary to observé, in all cases, the strictest forms 
ef etiquette. 

The object of the petition should be described, 
with a respectful tone, in a style pure, 8imple,.clear, 
and precise; and the eleyation of the language, 
should be proportioned to the importance oftbe sub- 
ject, and the distance in point of rank between tbe 
parties. 

The expressions should be select : every word 
should be appropriate : the train of thought should 
eonvey to the mind a conviction of the justice of the 



- y 



* In this country, a person of good sense will seldom be 
at a loss to determine, when he should pay the postage of 
his letter, and when he should omit to pay it. Whenever 
the Taw requires it to be paid, there is no room for debate ; 
and generally, if the sabject of the letter is more impor- 
tant to the writer than to his correspondant, he should 
pay the postage. 
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request, and should be elegant, enei^etic, and per- 
«nasive. Moderate praise maj be insinuated, after 
^the subject of the petition has been explained : but 
it produces very little effect, unless it is delicate, 
aud founded on solid merit. Men in olflSce usually 
regard it as a mere compliment extorted from the 
writer by the necessity which he feels of obtaining 
their services. Gratitude may be mentioned, but 
in such a manner, as to show that it is viewed as the 
debt of a heart alive to moral obligation, and not as 
a frivolous protestation. 

^ The more elevated the rank of the person, to 
whom a petition is addressed, and the more weighty 
his concerns, the shorter should be the petition. 
The ornaments of eloquence can seldom be intro- 
duced. A woman may be eloquent in requesting a 
pardon for her husband : or a poor man in descri- 
bing his wretchedness : but this eloquence should 
turn entirely upon facts, the exposition of which 
should excite the sensibility, and appeal powerful^ 
ly to the heart of the person, from whom a favour or 
a benefit is expected. 



MODELS OF PETITIONS. 

A PETITION by a woman for the pardon of her 
husband. 
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♦ 

To His Excsllehcy, A. B. Governor or tbs: 

State or — — .* 
Sir, 
A woman oppressed with sorrow, an unfortunate 
mother of eight infant children, implores from the 
clemencj of your Excellencj, a full pardon for 

* If the Petition ifi addressed to the President of the 
U. 6. say : 

JhHU Éxceilencjf John Qmneff Adams, FrendeiU of ihit 
Ufdted StaUê of America : 

If to the Con^press of the U. S. say : 

7b tke Honorabie, The CkmgreM» of the United States of 
Americoy now in session at the City of Washington^ {or next 
to he convened at the City of Washington, on the .] 

If to the Legislature of a particnlar State, the style of 
addreas sfappld be apim)priate: hut when a petition is pre- 
"Bëhtedto a pablic^^IyjTiistead of prefacing it with the ap- 
pellation of Sirs, it is usual to say : '< The petition of A. B. 

•f J respectfully reprefsents: That &c. [stating the 

ohject of the apphcation, and such facts as are necessary in 
the case, concluding the petition with a request for re&efy 
and simply subscribing the name of the petitioner.] 

In French the address will be : 

Au President. 
A Son Excellence 

Mmsieur le President. 
And the conclusion as follows : 

Je suis avec le plus profond respect, 
de Son JExcellence 
La très humble et très obéissante 
Servante; or, if a man. 
Le très humble et très obéissant 

Serviteur, jp^ 
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lier littsbtnd, who has been ocndemned to die, 
by a sentence of the Court of * * *. 

Bj recommending him to the commisération of 
^ joar Excellency, his Judges have testified their re« 
. grêt, while they were compelled to pronounce the 
punidiment assigned by Law, to a wretched being, 
who saw the honour and esteem due to forty years 
•f probity, cancelled in a «Uigle moment. If your 
Excellency would deign to examine this affair in 
person, I presume to hope, that you have never 
ibund a subject more worthy of mercy. Be pleas- 
ed to listen to thé voice of our supplications." Yon 
will renew the existence of an unhappy family, 
whose children would learn from their infancy to 
bless you, as their illustrious benefactor. 

I am, with the most profound respect, 
Your Ex cellency's 
Most humble, and most obedient servant, 

T. 
[Here insert the date, and residence of the Pe- 
titioner.] 

PETITION FOR A COMMUTATION OF 

PUNISHMENT. 



[Begin as in the preceding example^ observ^ing 
the Note.] 

F , residing in -, State of —, 

and County of , has the honour of recurring, 

ih bis profound sorrow, to the clemency of your Ex* 



i 
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cellency, and of requesting some alleviation of his 
misfortune. 

Notwithstanding the pains which he has taken, 
t» gÎTe hb children perpetual lessons of virtue, to 
restrain their follies, and to remove them from the 
influence of evil.companionTs, he has unhappily 
found, that his paternal vigilance has been defeat- 
ed, in <he case of F * *, one of his sons. 

This son, scarcely fifteen years of age, happened 
to meet some of his former school-fellows, laden 
with property, w;bich they had just stolen. They 
carried him away to a scene of debauchery, and con- 
fided to him the nature of the effects, which they 
had taken : his reason, half alienated, did not allow 
him to reflect upon his imminent danger : he yield- 
ed to solicitation, and assisted in the removal and 
concealment of a part of the goods. 

The perpetrators of the crime were detected : 
my son was arrested. He ingenuously confessed 
his delinquency before the magistrates, and gave 
them important information relative to the cir- 
cumstances of the theft. 

Touched by the sincerity of his repentance and 
his tears, the Judges were inclined to exempt him 
from a punishment too severe for his age : but 
being convinced by irresistible testimony, that he 
acted with perfect discernment, they were forced 
to submit to the sentence of the Law, and to con- 
demn him to imprisonment, for the term of -, 
recommending him, however, to the clemency of 
your. Excellency, [or of the Government] 



.N. 
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REPLY, ACCOMPANIED WITH AN ORDER 

FOR GOODS. 

TmE letter, Sir, with which joii honoured U8,ar* 

riyed the — — . As the reasonable price of your 

calicoes, prcMnises a ready sale, we ha^e been in- - 
duced to send a small order ibr — [here enumerate 
Mie quality, quantity, and price, of every piece of 
goods, in order to avoid all mistake.} 

Please to send the bale immediately to Mr. " , 
factor, in your city. W^ ^Ul balance the amount 
of the goods, on receiving them, by our notes at six 
months. We hope that the success of this affair, 
and your mercantile correctness^ wiU permit us to 
open an account, that will prove mutually advan- 
tageous. 

Be pleased to honour us with your commissions 
in this city. Tkey shall be punetuaUy fulfilled. 

* We afe, with respect, 

Your most humble servasts. 



\ n NOTICE OF THE TRANSMISSION OF MER. 

CHANDIZE; 

I HAD the honour, Gentlemen, on the in- 
stant, to transmit to Mr. ,tbe bale of goods, 



■^ II' I " 



* T^tnm êommeê avec une eoMtdération dietingmiêf 
Moneieur, F. T. H. S. 
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which yoa ordered by your letter, dated the 



' '. An invoice of the articles is suligoiaed^ 
I hope that you will be as well satisfied with the 
quality of these calicoes, as you were with their 
prices, and that this introductory transaction, will 
induce you to continue your confidence. I expect, 
in return, your notes for the periods specified; and 
I beg you to believe, that I shall always exhibit tiie 
same zeal, and the same punctuality, in serving you» 
* I am, Gentlemen, with the highest estemn. 
Your most obedient servant* 



NOTICE OF THE GOOD QUALITY OF 
MERCHANDIZE RECEIVED. 

We hastcfn to inform yoii. Sir, that we received 
on the , the goods mentioned in your letter 

of We feel great satisfaiction in making 

known to you, tte fine quality of your caUeoes. We 
request you to send another bale, of a quality equal 
to the last, and containtBgttie same number md de^ 
scription of pieces. We inclose our notes for the 
amount of your invoice, and you will p^ge to give 
us credit accordingly. By continuing, Sir, to ma- 
nufacture the best cloths^ and to sell them at mode- 



— ♦- 



* Je suis y Memeursy avee la pTu$ iauie eitime, vof re ^ 
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rate prices, jour estaMiebment cannot fail to pros* 
per : your reputation and fortune must increase* 
* We have'the honor to be, very sincerely, Sir, 

Your most obedient servants. 



NOÎ^ICE OF THE RECEPTION OF GOODS 

OF AN INFERIOR QUALITY, AND A 

CLAIM OF REDUCTION IN THE 

PRICES. 

We are grieved to inform you, Sir, that on exa- 
mining the calicoes, which you sent in conformity 
to our last order, we find that we cannot sell them 
without considerable loss, if you adhere to the 
prices stated in your invoice* 

We find, in our neighbouring manufactories, 
cloths of a superior quality to yours, at five per cent* 
less* As the cost of your goods has been in- 
creased at least five per cent, by the charges of 
transportation, we cannot accept them, unless you 
will allow a discount of five per cent* from their 
respective prices* Please to* determine, whether 
you can make this deduction, from the value stated 
in the invoice* Possibly, your Clerks may have 
committed some mistake, in sending this bale* , If 
so, you will, at once, admit the justice of our de- 



f Ncu8 avofit rhtmntur tPétre irès-parfaitemerU,: 
MonfieuTy vos ^c. 



L^ 
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maud. But if yoa mean to insist on yoar origiiial 
prices, we are sorry to say, that the skill of your 
workmen, will not sustain the competition in our 
market. 

We desire you to inform us, ^by the next post, 
whether you accede to our claim. If you repljr in 
the affirmative, we will deduct five per cent, frook 
the amount of your invoice, and transmit the balance 
in our notes, payable at the time, on which we ori- 
ginally agreed. 

But if this offer is rejected, we must decline to 
take your goods, except upon commission. 
* We are, very respectfully, Sir, 

Your obedient servants» 



REPLY ACCEDING TO A DEDUCTION 
FROM THE PRICES IN THE INVOICE. 

Gentlsmek, 
I WAS much «mortified, by the contents of your 

letter of the i instant, and immediately inquired 

into the causes of your complaint. I find, on exa- 
mination, that my Clerk was mistaken in the num- 
bers, which be sent you, and that I ought to make 
a deduction, not of five, but of ten per cent, from 
the prices specified in the last invoice. You have 



* Nous sommes fret respectueusement, Monsieur,, 



ï 
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good reason to be dissatisfied ; for, very possibly, 
these goods will not answer your purpose at the 
present time. Accept, gentlemen, my sincere 
expressions of regret, which I feel the more sensi- 
bly, after having recommended my fabrics for the 
excellence of their quality, and their moderate 
prices. It would afford me some consolation, 
to receive an immediate order for a bale con- 
taining cloths of the description and^ quality, 
which you actually required. 

Whatever your determination may be, I beg you 
Sirs, to be assured, that 1 shall always take 
particular care to execute your orders with punc- 
tuality. I 

^ I am, with the highest consideration, &c. 



ADVICE OF A DRA^T. 

1 HAYE the honour to inform you, Sir, that I 

have drawn a draft on you for payable 

to the order of Mr. on the for the 

amount of the merchandize sent to you on the 

and of which you have acknowledged the 

receipt. I have no doubt that you will accept 
it. Please to carry it when paid to my account. 
1 am very truly, 

Your obedient servant. 

* Je iuii a»ec la plua haute ccneidéraiion ^^* 
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COMPLAINT OP THE RETURN OF A 
BILL OF EXCHANGE. 

I MUST confess, Sir, that notinng could exceed 
mj surprise, when I sai^ joor i^igQatQre as accep* 
tor, on a bill of exchange, which has just been re* 
turned unpaid. Can it be the effect of negli* 
gence ? That is unpardonable. Was it abso- 
lutely impossible for jou to make payment, in 
consequence of the general embarrassments of 
commerce ? You should have given me seasona- 
ble information. I might then have adopted 
measures to save the name of ai) old friend 
from disgrace bj furnishing him with funds and 
giving. him time. You have no excuse; and I 
have just cause of complaint. If the amount of 
the bill is not paid in eight days from this time, I 
trust you will not be displeased, if I should com- 
mence a suit. 

I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 



DEMAND, THAT AN ACCOUNT SHOULD 

BE ADJUSTED. 

Sir, 
The unhappy circumstances of our town, in 
which many commercial houses of the first atand- 
ing fiave suspended jpaynient, coo^l rae, at this 
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unusual season, to request an adjustment of our 
accounts, and to desire you to send me, as «oon 
as possible, the balance, or at least a part of it, in 
your notes payable at the customary periods* 

You. cannot fail to perceiye how much this ap- 
plication must, have cost me : but prudence re- 
quires me to provide all my resources against the 
approaching day of heavy payments. 

I expect this favour f<om y<Hir long and inti- 
mate friendship ; and I am the more confident in 
my anticipation, as in like circumstances, I should 
certainly grant a similar kindness to yout 

* i am, wiih esteem, &c. 



REQUEST FOR A DELAY OF PAYMENT 

OF A BILL OF EXCHANGE, WHICH 

IS NEARLY DUE. 

I HAVE taken my pen several times, Sir, and as 
often laid it down, hesitating whether I should dis- 
close my embarrassed -circumstances. You can- 
not be ignorant of the gloomy condition of that 
branch of commerce, in which I am engaged. No 
business has been transacted for three monflis; 
sales are at a stand, while I am exposed to continu- 
al drafts upon my funds. At present I have no 
notes which I can negotiate, on account of their long 

* Je «tit>, avec esftme, ^c. 
6 
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terms of pajment; and as I receive RolhiDg, I am 
destitute of readj money. The bills which I have 
accepted for your accommodation, are nearly doe, 
and I most confess with pain that I shall be nnable 
to honour them* If you wilLconsent to release me 
irom my original engagement, and accept, in liea 
of it, good notes with three satisfactory indorsers, 
you will do me a great favour. If you will accede 
to this ofier, and furnish me with funds to meet the 
bills as they become due, keeping an account of 
the difference, I trust that you will not find me un- 
grateful for your services. Your prosperity and 
ample credit, the goodness of the notes which I of- 
fer, as you will see by the statement subjoined, and 
the benevolence which you have always exhibited, 
persuade me that you will not refuse a benefit, 
which is so essential to the honour of my signature. 
I intreat you to send me a speedy answer, and to . 
relieve from the deepest anxiety a merchant, whom 
you have always known to be faithful and punctual. 
* I am, with re^ectful consideration, Sir, &c. 



REPLY. 

1 AH much grieved, Sir, to learn, by your letter 
of the that your circumstances are so much Vi 



* Je 8uiê avec une parfaite conêidéraiian, Mon- 
Heur^voirefi^c. 
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emfaarrassed. I was acquainted with the losses, 
which your town bas sustained ; but I #as not 
aware of the total stagnation of business m jrour 
branch of ^ commerce. I supposed that the ,pru- 
dence, wkich has uniformly directed your mer- 
cantile operations, would exempt you from embar- 
rassment: but I consider it as a duty to accept the 
proposals, which you make, and accordingly in- 
close a bill of exchange at sight on Mr» , of 
your city. In return, I expect the notes, which 
you have mentioned, and request you to make the 
necessary entries on your Books* I bc^e you will 
soon enjoy greater prosperity. Be assured that I 
experience peculiar satisfaction in being able to aid 
in preserving the credit of the house of an <Aà 
friend; 

I am, Sir, 

With the highest esteem, &cJ^ 



A REQUEST OF INFORMATION RE- 
SPECTING A COMMERCIAL 
HOUSE. 

Sir— 
Mt entire confidence in your prudence and pro- 
bity, induces me to apply to you for accurate 
information respecting the solvency and moral cha- 

■■---"■ - - ' . . 1 r - - • 

* Je «ui«9 MonnetfT, avec lapîut kaui^ ttHmcy fe. 
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racter of Mr. P" of yoar city, with wbom I 
have hitherto had no commercial dealings, &nd who 
is little known dn our Exchange. He proposes 
a plan, 'which I should regard as higUy advan- 
tageous, if 1 could depend on the extent of bis 
means, and his ability. I have delayed a repty 
to bis letter f(tf the purpose of ascertaining his cha- 
racter at home. I hope you will not fail to give 
roe information ; and I repose entirely upon your 
friendship for direction in this affair. You are too 
prudent to induce me to grant my confidence has- 
tily, and tdo virtuous to injure a respectable mer- 
chant. By rendering me this essential service, 
you will add to my obligations, Sir, but not to the 
esteem, which has always been entertained for 
you, by 

Your most obedient servant. 



A FAVOURABLE REPLY. 

It gives me much pleasure, Sir, to answer the 
letter, with which you honoured me on the — — . 

The house of Mr. P is in the highest repute. 

It is distinguished for activity, economy in its ar- 
rangements, prudence in its enterprizes ; for lucra- 
tive and extensive connections, and punctuality in its 

pecuniary engagements. The wife of Mr. P 

Irot^ht him a handsome fortune, which he is daily 
augmenting. 



Ai^ mereantile coaceniB, in which you nrnj en- 
gine with ÛàBt hioose, would in my opinion be hi^- 
ly adyantageoda ; and however beneficial âiey may 
proYC) they cannot exceed the good wishes of an 
eld friend, who ardently desires to witness your . 
uninterrupted prosperity. 

Accept the. assiHunce of my ontire devotioli t» 
]^ottr inteiest,, &ç« 



AN UNFAVOURABLE REPLY. 

i AM extremely reloctaol. Sir, to answer the let- 
ter, witih which you honoured me on tte ■ ■ * 
Eat your confidence demands a rigid adherence to 
Ibe whole truth, and your discretion is a sufficient 
security, that my frankness will not be injurious to 
myself. 

The house of P., concerning which you desire to 
be informed, makes a splendid figure ; its mercan- 
tile transactions are extensive and multiplied; 
but it is distinguished for laxury and expense, 
which intrencfh upon its capital. Indeed, ingny 
discermng persons do not see in the funds of the 
establishment a competent support for its numerouf 
enterprises. Some has^ardous speculations have 
failed of success ; and some delay in making paye- 
ment has produced a feeling of distrust in the com- 
lÉunity. My fears are, perhaps, without founda- 
tion ', and although I have endeayoured to obtain 

6» 
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precise information from persons, who are in ha- 
bits of daily intercourse with the house, I shouUk 
adrise you to apply to other merchants ia town^ 
before you come to any poutive conelmoii* I 
should be pleased to give yon a more satiafiictorjr 
account ; but I would rather recommend a prudent 
reserve, than lead you into undertalûngs,. the bur- 
den of which might fall entirely upon you^ 

I depend upon your discretion, as you do upon 
my zeal, and am, with respectful consideration, &c» 



NOTICE BY A MERCHANT THAT HE 
HAS RELINQUISHED BUSINESS. 

Sm— 
I HAVE been engaged in commerce ibr thirty 
yearsé My age and increasing infirmities rosier 
labour every day more iricsome, and forbid me to 
pursue my occupation with the activity of youth.^ 
These considerations have induced me to renounce 
business in favour of my eldest son, who has h^en, 
for many years, my assistant. Educated in the ri- 
gid principles of correctness, which have uniform- 
ly characterized niy house, perfectly instructed in 
the branch of ccnnmerce, in which I am engaged,, 
and thoroughly acquainted with all my operations,, 
he will, I am persuaded, make no perceptible 
cl»nge, epicept in the greater activity, which he 
will employ in your service, and which I am una» 
ble to promise for the future. 
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1 hope that m j «on Will always show himself woi> 
tbjr of your conJMence, and diat you will deign to 
grant him the esteem, which his father has invaria- 
bly endeayoured to merit. 

I have the honour, &c» 



CffiCULAR ANNOUNCING THE ESTAB* 
LISHMENT OF A COMMERCIAL 

HOUSE. . 

Sia— 

The establishment of a new canal which passes 
tbroagh onr city, has induced us to believe, that a 
store may be opened for the deposit and sale of good» 
on commission, and especially of country produce,, 
the price of which having hitherto been low, opens a 
field for profitable speculations. You will find a 
list of articles subjoined, with their respective 
prices annexed, and a table of the tolls collected on 
the canal. 

We shall chaige storage on goods deposited at 

the rate of -"— and a commission of od 

dl sales. We beg you. Sir, to make inquiry re» 
specting our character and fortune. The result, 
we have no doubt, will be favourable. 

For our own part, we can do no more than ex- 
press an ardent desire to merit your confidence, by 
our fidelity, activity, and punctuality, in executing 
the orders,* which you may think proper to give. 

We have the honour to be, &e» 
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REQUEST OP INFORMATION RESPECT^ 

INO A FARM, WHICH ONE TlfiltKS 

OF PURCHASING. 

Sir— 

HAvfNo been loYig wetfried wifh the constant em-, 
ftarrassment of commercial transactioiiB, whicb 
leave me no time fot repose, I ai» required- by a 
rc^rd to my health, to vest a part of my property 
in the purchase of a farm, where I can occasional- 
ly pass a few days in the pleasures of quiet and re- 
tirement. 

The country seat, which is offered for sale in 
your neighbourhood, wo»ld suit ikie better iham any 
other, if its advantages and conveniences are equal 
to the description which has been published by the 
agents of the proprietors. An affair of great im* 
portance prevents me from visiting the place : bul 
your friendship can supply a remedy. 

Your knowledge of the country will add weight* 
to yoUr report. Is the place healthy ; its aspect 
agreeable ; the buildiiigs in good repair; the wa-^ 
ter abundant; the farm-houses c'ommodiously dis*^ 
tributed ? Can the income arising frotn the lanc^ 
now under cultivation, be increased, as is confix 
dently stated ? Are the markets near $ the roads» 
good ? Is the society pleasant ? I know the charms^ 
which youtiirow aromid tiie place of your resi- 
dence ; but the distance of will too often 

deprive me of the pleasure of seeing you.- 
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I give jou much trouble, my friend ; but I know 
the entire satisfaction whkh jou feel in conferring 
a favour, and I trust whollj to your benevolence* 

I (oTgot to ask thé current price of lands in your 
vicinity. 

I shall expect an jLuswer to my various mquiries, 
with all the anxiety of a man, who sighs for tran- 
quility, and whose happiness will be doubled, if by 
removing to a situation less distant from your resi- 
dence, he can sometimes enjoy the delights of your 
society. 

Receive, in advance, my thanks, and be assured 
' of the affectionate sentiments, with which I shall 
ever be sincerely yours, &c. 



LETl'ERS OF REQUEST. 



• INSTRUCTIONS* 

Letters of request should be characterized bj 
modesty and simplicity. The style should be pro- 
portioned alike to the rank of the persons address- 
ed, and the importance of the object required. 

Much skill is necessary to prepossess in your 
favour the person, who can satisfy your wishes. 
You must speak to his heart ; you must interest 
bis self-love ; you must exhibit, in a lively mea- 
ner, the gratitude, which you will not fail to ren- 
der : and you must say every thing in a respectful 
tone. Presumption would be folly, and familiari^ 
misplaced^ in a letter of request to a man in office. 

Homer, describes Prayers, ^s humble, lame, and 
walking with downcast eyes, and thus indicates very 
fully, that a vain and presumptuous air is not cal- 
culated to gain the benevolence of a person, from 
whom we solicit a favour. 
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MODELS. . 

lbttke to a feieitû, requesting a loalf of 
monet for a ptjrchase. 

Sir— 

A RARE opportunity is presented of purchas- 
ing a small farm adjoining mj own. The price 
is moderate, and the benefits certain: bat the 
monej must be paid immediately, and I have but 
one half of the necessary sura. ' I have been in- 
formed that you have money to lend. You will 
confer a special favour on me by advancing the 
sum required, and taking a mortgage of the farm* 
We will adjust the interest to your satisfaction ; 
and the term of repayment shall be left to your 
disposal, provided it is not less than a year. 

Whatever your determination may be, please 
to inform me, that I may regulate my conduct ac« 
cordingly. 

I am with respectful consideration, &c* 



[ 



AK APPLICATION BY A HERCHANT TO BORROW 

MONEY OF A FRIENI>« 

You are not ignorant, my dear L. of the state 
of commerce for some time past. I have endea- 
voured to protect myself by curtailing my busi- 
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ne88, and selling my goods to none but houses of 
established credit : but my prudence has not been 
entirely successful. A bouse of perfect solidity, 
as I supposed, has just suspended payment, and 
obliged me to advance large sums, for which I had 
made no provision* Hy embarrassment is very 
great* I have goods in my warehouses of at least 
double the value of my engagements, and I pos- 
sess a large real estate, which is wholly free of in- 
cumbrance; but I have no cash^ and my notél 
are payable at distant periods, and consequently 
not negotiable at present* I shall, Aerefore, be 
compelled to expose my situation, and to ask time 
of my creditors, unless you are disposed to render 
me prompt assistance. Cash to the amount of 

, or a negotiable note of equal value, would 

relieve me from the hazard of forfeiting my credit. 
I need not say, that your interest shall never suf- 
fer by this loan. You know my delicacy and 
friendship too well to apprehend a loss. Besides, 
I am sure of my ability to repay you. . 

I shall dwell no longer on a subject, which 
must be afflicting to you as well as myself, being 
fully persuaded, that if you have the power, you 
will grant my request. Whatever the result may 
be, I h<^e to receive a speedy answer, and I de^ 
sire you to bring it in person, that I may at least, 
enjoy your counsel and oonsolation in my extreme 
necessity. ^ 

rkm, &c» 
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f^ETTER FROM A SOLDIER IN «ARRI80N REQUEST- 
ING SONET. ^ 

\ 

M/ dear fhtker^ 

I ARRIVED, eight days smce, at the place where 
my regiment is stationed. My health is veiy 
good 5 and I am commencing my apprenticeship 
to the noble profession of arms. My long march 
did not weary me greatly ; but I expenHed more 
money than I anticipated. Not being inured to 
all the economy, which is necessary for a sol- 
dier, I was not satisfied with mj rations, and gra- 
dually drew upon my private purse, until it was 
exhausted, so that I have scarcely sufficient to pay 
for my welcome among my new friends* 

To mention the low state of my finances, is but 
an application to you for aid. My pay is not an 
adequate supply of the wants, to which I have 
been accustomed from infancy. Your pa^ntal 
regard is a sure pledge that you will send me the 
means of making good the deficiency. 

Please to give me some account of yourself, and 
of all our relations and friends, and recal me to 
their remembrance. Present my compliments to 
every one of them ; and rest assured that you have 
no child more respectful and submissive than the 
one who has the happiness to be 

Your most affectionate S^n* 
7 
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APPLICATION FOR MQNET BY A PRISONER O» 

WAR. 

I DO not doubt, my dear Father and Mother, that 
jou have suffered extreme anxiety on my account, 
but it has been impossiUe for me to give you 
earlier information. You know that my regiment 
was engaged in the battle of . I was wound- 
ed and taken prisoner. After remaining diree 
months in a hospital, where I was cured of my 

wounds, I was sent to the prison of r-. We 

are treated with mildness, but are reduced to a 
state of absolute want. Be pleased, by some safe 
conveyance, to transmit a small sum of money. It 
will enable me to endure my fate with patience, 
until some fortunate exchange of prisoners, shall 
restore me to a country which I revere, and to my 
family and friends, whom I ardently love. My 
gratitude shall be equalled only by the sentiments 
of respect and affection with which I have &e h^^ 
nour to be 

Your unfortunate but deserving son. 
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LETTER FROM XARMONTEL TO THE OUKE DE 
CHOISEUL, REQUESTING A PRIVATE AUDI- 

ENCE* 

My Lord, 

I HAVE been informed, that joo lend am ^ar to 
an accusing voice, that solicits my destniction. 
You are powerful, but just ; I am unfortunate, but 
innocent. I pray you to hear me, and to be my 
judge. 

I am with profound respect, &c. 



OF ANSWERS TO LETTERS OF 

REQUEST. 



INSTRUCTIONS. 

Tbbre are but three int>âes of answering letter» 
of request— <o grant, to refuscj or to promise*. 

Thfî merit of a service is doubled by rendering 
it with promptitude, and in a graceful manner, in- 
offensive to the self-love of the recipient. 

There is some difficulty in announcing a denial» 
In this case, every thing that politeness and deli- 
cacy can suggest, should be employed to soften the 
terms of the reply, to testify regret at your inabili- 
ty to satisfy the wishes of a friend, and, if possible, 
and consistent with truth, to exhibit some glimmer- 
ings of hope. 



MODELS. 

Sir- 
Is common with all men, I have attached a 
greater or less value ta the gifts of fortune : but 
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how much do I congratulate myself, at this |^ 
ment, my dear friej^d, in being able to oblige you* 
I will visit you soon, not to ofier counsel, or con* 
solation, but to testify my joy at the thought of af* 
fording immediate relief from your embarrassments, 
and of saying the credit of an old friend, whom I 
always esteemed and loved. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER DENTING A RECIUEST FOR A LOAN OF 

MONET* 

Sir,— 

How painful it is not to be able to extend a help- 
ing hand to a friend in distress} I know the deli- 
cacy of your feelings; and your stem int^ri- 
ty would not allow me to hesitate for a mo- 
ment, if I could satisfy your request. Two 
days since, I disposed of all my funds, that I had 
long reserved in contemplation of a purchase, 
which is quite to my advantage. I have no money 
on band, and no expectation of receiving any with- 
in a sliort time. You ask for a negotiable^ 
note. You will please to recollect, that I have 
never been engaged in commerce, and that 
my name would be of no avail, as it is wholly 
Unknown to merchants. If you could readily 
procure funds, I would consent to secure the 
lender by a mortgage of lands; but he must be 

T* 
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ing gratitude of one who is so deeply indebted to 
your kindness ; but allow me to express my satis- 
faction at the thought of owing all my happiness to 
a gentleman, whose virtues, superior talents in 
eminent stations, and obliging manners, are the 
common object of respect and admiration. 

Accept, Sir, the respectful homage of a grateful 
heart. The services which you hare deigned to 
render to me, will remain for ever engraven on my 
memory. 1 am, &c. 



LETTER TO A FRIEND INFORMING HIM OF THE. 
SUCCESS OF AN AFFAIR, WHIG» HE HAD 

UNDERTAKEN. 

I AM indebted to your very sincere friend- 
ship, for the success of the affair, which you was 
pleased to undertake. Your reputation and credit 
have sufficed to remove obstacles, that would have 
proved insurmountable to a person unknown, as I 
am, to men in powers Receive my ihanka, ^nd 
be assured, that your zeal shall serve as a bond* 
to prove myself worthy of your regard by exact- 
ness in ful^lling the trust confided to my care. 

I am, &c» 
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TO A PERSON WHO HAS RfiNt>KReD ESSCKTIAL 
. SERVICE TO ANOTHER WITHOUT SOLICITA- 
TION. 

.1 HAVE long inqnireâ for the person, to whom I 
could be indebted for the office, which has lately 
been conferred upon me. I have just made the dis- 
covery. How noble is your conduct, and at the 
same time how rare, in an age, when selfishness 
predominates, and every good action is blazoned 
as a prodigy! I beg you, Sir, to appreciate the full 
extent of the gratitude, which the delicacy of your 
proceedings has impressed upon my heart. 

As your benevolence and virtues areVithout a 
rival, so nothing shall efface from my mind the 
membrance of your kindness* 

I am, &c. 



REPLY. 

You are wrong. Sir, in supposing that you are 
under any obligation to me. You owe the office, 
which has been bestowed upon you, to your 
own merit, and talents. I was desired to no- 
minate some person of rare probity and pro- 
found learning. I knew that you possessed these 
qualifications in an eminent degree. To mention 
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you, therefore, wa« a matter of course ; and you 
ought not to Aank me for having discharged a sa- 
cred duty. Continue, Sir, to deserve the esteem of 
the public. 1 shall consider myself as sufficiently 
happy in having contributed to disclose your 
worth, and to promote your usefulness. 
Receive the assurance, 

of my respectful consideration. 



GENXRAL LETTER OF THANKS FOR THE ATTEN- 
TION OF A FaiEND^ 

Your friendship for me is so great, and you 
make so happy a use of your talents, that my affairs 
cannot fail to suceeed in your hands. How de- 
lighted I am in the possession of a friend like you, 
and how few of the same character do we find in 
the world. But, Sir, in the midst of my happiness, 
I must complain, because I owe you too much, and 
you render it impossible for me to discharge the 
debt. I can merely assure you that my gratitude, 
and the sincerity of my friendship shall never fail.. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER OF MONSIEUR DE LA BRUYERE TO THE 

COUNT DE BUSSI. 

If you did not conceal your benefits, Sir, you 
would receive my thanks sooner* I do not mean 
to pay a bare compliment, when I say that the 
manner in which you conferred your recent favour, 
demands and receives my warmest acknowledge- 
ments. You will hardly be able to close my 
lips ; for I cannot be silent respecting so generous 
an action* 
I am, 

With all possible respect and gratitude, &c* 



/ 



V 



LETTERS OF ADVICE. 



INSTRUCTIONS. 

Advice is dreaded, even when it is appareotly 
desired» It is usually offensive to self-love, which 
sedes for advice in the hope of finding approba- 
tion. You must, therefore, be verj economical 
of advice. A father owes it to his son, a mother 
to her daughter, a tutor to his pupil, a friend to 
bis friend. In these cases, do not be sparing of 
counsel, even when it is ill received : for you are 
merely discharging a debt. But, in any other cir- 
cumstances, see that you are intreated more than 
once before you assume the character of a coun- 
sellor ; and when you are compelled to become 
one, act with the utmost caution. As advice al- 
most invariably contains a tacit reproof of actual 
faults, or dangerous inclinations, the sternness of 
reason should be disguised under an inviting exte- 
rior ; and prudence demands an air of timidity in 
offering advice to a superior. Advisory letters 
cannot be penned with an excess of care. 

It will be proper to introduce, frequently, some 
form of speech like the following : It appears to me : 
I may be deceived : Were you not perhaps mistaken ? 
y I may presume to express my sentiments : How is 
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it possible^ that you did not perceive ity since you 
usually see so clearly^ and judge so correctly? ^ 
The bitteriiess of eounsel will be scarcely per-* 
c^ttble^ if the person, who gires advke, is mo- 
dest, 9&d bestows sinlaUe pimise o» the penoa, 
who lecetves it* 




MODELS. 

LSTTCR FROK A- FATHER TO A SflfV OK ADOl^TIÏlrO 
THE MILITART PROFESSION. 

YovR ardent love of glory, my dear Son, has in- 
daced you to adopt the profession of arms. I 
have not been able to dissuade you from this ' 
difficult and dangerous career. 

Bravery aldne is not sufficient. Vak>ttr lAould 
be regulated by great prudence ; and the first du- 
ty of a soldier is to acquire profound information in 
every branch of the military art« Submissive to his 
superior», he executes their orders widi punctuali- 
ty, and gains their esteem, by obedience. He wins 
the hearts of his comrades by politeness and re- 
Fespectful treatment. Does he seek for a friend 
among them ? His love for true glory leads him to 
select one who unites good conduct with courage : 
he shuns the bravado, who boasts when danger is 
at a distancci and flees from its presence in the^ 
fbeldf The good soldier is quiet in garrison : be 
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gptres flie defencelest in war: be adds hmnamty 
to valour : he is terribte oalj to an enemy: io op- 
posing hin, he dreads no danger, and regards no 
obttaele as insnmioantaMe. Such it One charac* 
ter of a soldier, who c<Mniiiands omyersal respect, 
and bj the aid of bis virtaes and exploits, rises n* 
pidly in the list of promotion. In jo«r professioii, 
a nan is peculiarlj indebted for advancement to 

bis own merit. 

Your eminence in virtue and military dnil is 
the earnest wish e[ a father, who has nothing tn 
view bat the happiness of his childien. 



OK THE DAKOSRS OF ORSAT CITIES. 

While I send you, mj dear Son, to perfect your 

education at , 1 do not foi^t Die dangers to 

which your inexperience will infallibly expose 
you; but I have endeavoured to fortify your 
mind by the principles of virtue, and the examples 
of your family and the estimable friends, to whom 
I have recommended you. But will you be faith- 
ful to my lessons in a city, where every thing will 
invite you to dissipation and pleasure ? This is 
the object of my continual anxiety. Your future 
happiness depends on a judicious employment of 
your time ; and the most trivial errors, by leading 
^u imperceptibly into vicious habits, will cause 
you to forfeit the esteem of the respectable part of 
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the commuDity. Flee from those enchantreMefl, 
who tinder the deceptive garb of pleasures, will 
sell 70Q paio and remorse' at flie dearest rate. 
Beware of fluj: you wi|l be gradually di»wn 
IdIo the vortex of gaming, where the most brilliant 
fortunes vanidi in a moment. Shun dissipation 
also : it will waste the time, which should be de* 
voted to study. You cannot merit public esteem 
without acquiring profound learning, and preserv- 
ing your habits of virtue. If you are not respecta- 
ble, can you be happy? Remember the manner in 
which your ancestors rose toemioence. By pursu- 
ing their steps, may you become the consolation, 
and the joy of your parents ! Follow, my dear 
son,«tbe counsel» of your affectionate father. 



FAOX A JCOTHfiR TO HER DAUOBTER NSWLV MAR- 

RtSD. 

_ ^, 3roir4iaVé¥6w, my dear daughter, two things only 
lo.performr-to serve God, and to please your hus- 
band. Be complaisant to him ^ enter into all his 
plans, and even his whims ; endure bis caprice, 
and let him never complain of yours. If he is jeal- 
ous, see nobody : if be wishes you to appear in the 
gay world, move in the circles of fashion, with the 
moderation, which virtue demands. 

[Madanfe de Maintenon.] 
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would be the defenceless prey of imposture and 
error* Suffer me, then, to complain of the fickle 
manner, in which I have been treated. But as I 
have a sincere regard for yoa, and feel the impor- 
tance of continuing to merit your confidence, do 
i)ot spare me* Send me frankly a list of the griev- 
ances, with which I am charged. I shall be able 
to admit them, if they are true, and I shall also be 
able to make my defence with all the firmness and 
calmness of innocence, if the accusations exist, as I 
know they do, only in the imaginations of men, 
who are jealous of our friendship, and of the hap- 
piness which I find in your esteem. 

I am, SiCf 



t.£TTER OF VOLTAIRE TO .TBE EMPRESS OT 

RUSSIA. 

Madam, 

Ian positively in disgrace at your Court. Your 
Imperial Majesty has allowed Diderot, or XSrimm, 
or some other favourite to supplant me. You 
have no regard for my old age. This would not 
be surprising, if you were a French coquette : but 
how can a victorious Empress, and a Legislator, 
be so fickle ? 

It is done: I am discarded by the Empress who 
rules my destiny. 

I search for crimes to justify your indifierenee. 
Every passion, I see, has its limits ; and this reflee- 
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tioD would kill me with vexation, if I were not rea- 
dj to die with the weight of jears. 

Your Majesty will please, therefore, to receive 
this letter as my last will and testament 
Signed, 

Your adorer, 
Your forsaken 

Old Russian of Ferney. 



REFLT or H£R MAJESTY, THE EMPRESS OF RUS- 
SIA, TO VOLTAIRE. 

Sir— 

You have pretended very facetiously to he in 
disgrace at my Court ; hut I positively declare 
that you are hot. I have not permitted Diderot, 
or Grimm, or any other favourite to supplant you. 
I revere you as 1 have ever done ; and whatever 
may he said to the contrary, I am neither fickle nor 
inconstant. But, in truth. Sir, I should be inclined 
to complain, in my turn, of your declaration, that 
all regard is at an end, if I did not perceive through 
the thin veil of your vexation, all the interest of 
real friendship. 

Live, Sir, and let ns he reconciled : there is no 
cause of contention. I hope you will make a co- 
dicil, and revoke the feigned and very ungallant 
bequest in your last will and testament. Yoi» 
are a good Russian, and cannot be the enemy 
of Caxha|line. 



LETTERS OF EXCUSE. 



INSTRUCTIONS. 

In social intercourse, a person is seldom exeiD|>t 
flrom faults. An acknowledgment of his errors, is 
regarded by a man of delicacy as a part of his dotjr ; 
and like every other duty, it should be diachaiged 
with gravity and seriousness. 

A slight discussion of facts, a few remarks by 
way of extenuation, an allusion to the intentions of 
the writer, a renewed protestation of respect and 
attachment, deep regret for having occasioned dis« 
pleasure, and a desire, earnestly expressed, of re- 
covering the good graces of the person offended-— 
these are very nearly all the elements of an apolo«- 
getical letter. 

A sportive style may sometimes find a place. / 
bughed; and my Ttsentrtitnt vtas disarmedy is an 
expression that contains much truth : for, he who 
can be made to iaogh, is no longer capable of 
fâncour. 
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MODELS. 

' ... ■ • ' 

EXCUSE TO A FRIEVD FOR LONG SItBHCB. 

You complain, my good friend, of my long si- 
lence ; but you will soon pity me. A severe sick- 
ness confined me to my bed for a whole month ; 
and weakness has prevented me from using my 
pen during six weeks of painful convalescetice* 
Since that time, important business, which I bad 
neglected, has demanded all my attention. I am 
just beginning to breathe after a long siege of 
trouble ; and I employ the first moment of repose 
iu assuring you, that there is no person more sin- 
cerely attached to you, than he, who subscrflMS 
himself without reserve. 

Ever jo\m* 



APOLOGY TO A FRIEND FOR HAVIKO USTENED 

TO FALSE REPORTS. 

My friend, I luive lent à favourable ear to false 
reports respecting you. Prudence and justice 
certainly required me to act in a diiTerent manner : 
but facts were presented before me with such an 
air of probability, and so neatly arrayed in cir- 
cumstances capable of deceiving, that I ran blindi 
ly into the snare. I repent of my folly ; and this 



lesson will teach me never to pass judgment up«li 
an accused friend without first hearing him in self- 
defence. Your letter has convinced me of the 
injustice of my suspicions, and has led me deeply 
to regret the sorrow, which I have occasioned to 
an old friend. Assist me, I intreat you, in admi- 
nistering consolation to myself, by informing me, 
that you are satisfied with my confession, my sin- 
cere affliction, and my ardent desire to renew 
the pleasures of our former intimacy. 

I am &c« 



arOLOGY FOR GOING AWAY WITHOUT TAKI^*G 

LEAVE. 

Sir, 

Mr affliction at the thought of separation was so 
great, that I coiild not resolve to take a parting 
leave as you eiqpected. Educated by your carcf 
and formed by your examples, I regarded you as 
a second father, and felt all the attachment of an 
affectionate son. Tears would have been the only 
expression of my gratitude, as they now are of my 
continual regret. A sacred, but painful duty se- 
parated me from you, without allowing me the 
hope of seeing you a^ain for a long time. You 
was not ignorant of this : I saw the extent of your 
sorrow, and was unwilling to augment it by a ten- 
der farewell. Such are the reasons of my precipi-> 
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tate departure. I was sensible of all that I lost in 
removing from jou ; and my chief consolation, 
during tny absence, will consist in reflecting on 
your continued tenderness, and mj unceasing obli- 
gation to regard you with profound gratitude and 
respect. 1 am, &c. 



LETTER OF MADAME DE SEVIONE TO MR* DÈ BDS* 

SY-RABUTigBf. 

. Sir, 

I TAKE up my pen in haste that I may the soon- 
er efface from your mind the mortification, which 
you must have felt on receiving my last letter. 
The moment I had written it, I repented— It is 
true, I was in ill humour. I did not compose my 
spirits before I began to write, but dipped my pen 
in gall, and that went on to indite a foolish, re- 
proachful epistle, for which I cannot sufficiently 
apologize. If you had entered my room an hour 
after, we would have joined in laughing at my 
folly. 

Adieu, Coiint : let theit^ be do rancour ; no 
farther difiereoce. I was a little wrong: but 
who is not? 1 am glad that you returned for my 

daughter. Ask Mr. de C.^ how pretty she is. 

Show him my letter, that he may see my skill in 
healing wounds, as well as in inflicting them« 

I am» &o» 
9 



FAREWELL. LETTERS. 



INSTRUCTIONS. 

On leaving persons, with whom we have been, 
for any length of time, acquainted, it is usual to 
express regret at the separation in a complimenta- 
ry letter. Epistles of this kind, addressed to re- 
lations or friends, should convey the feelings of 
the heart* The language should be the sponta- 
neous effusion of 9easibility and good taste. 



MODELS. 

TO A LADT, IN WHOSE SOCIETY THE WRITER HAp 

SPENT A SUMMER. 

My days have ceased to be pleasant, Madam, 
since I have ceased to enjoy the continual delights 
of your society. Where shall I seek' for the 
charms, which your amiable disposition diffuses 
around you, die cool shade, under which you dis«» 
coursed so agreeably on the enjoyments of a peac^«« 
ful life, and the advantages of solitude, thoge 
chaining conversations, in which you astonished 
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me by the brilliancy of your wit, and displayed all 
the benevolence of your heart in the beauty of 
your maxims ? Your absence occasions a vacan- 
' cy, which I am unable to supply. I was indeed 
gloomy on leaving N. but I console myself with 
the thought, that you will sometimes deign to re- 
member me ; and I sincerely hope that your joy 
may be equal to the regret, which I feel on ac- 
count of jour absence. 

I am, &c. 



FROM A DAITOHTER TO HER MOTHER. 

I CANNOT express the bitterness of my soul, my 
dear mother, ever since I left you. What_jt mq» 
^^r.t wtcp-iimi, iirwîTTch"Tre â5palïtc3 ! flow full 
was my heart! How sorrowful to live apart from 
each other, when we are so happy together ! I am 
continually seeking for you, and I feel that I am des- 
titute of every thing, because I am deprived of 
your presence. The agreeable recollections of 
past times, will render my present situation more 
painful, until I shall have become more accustom- 
ed to it : but I shall never be so much reconciled 
to it, as hot to desire most passionately to see and 
to embrace you. I, hope for no consolation but 
in your letters, which yet will revive my grief. 
No separation was ever so gloomy as ours : we 
did not say a word to each other. Adieu, my 
dear mother, pitv methat I have left you. 



I * 
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RECOMMENDATORY LETTERS. ^ 



INSTRUCTIONS. 

Letters of recommendation are regulated by 
circumstances. They depend, generally, on the 
merit of the bearer, the degree of interest which 
is felt in his welfare, the nature of the benefits so» 
ficîteàrând the gratitude, which the writer may 
entertain for fevours, of which he has been hina- 
sclf the object* When thej are merely the result 
of politeness, they should be exceeamgîy oriéi f 
they should be more detailed, when they proceed 
from feeling 5 and then it will be well to remem- 
ber the sentiment of Cicero: let him see by the 
manner^ in which you shall receive him^ that my 
recommendaiion is not of the vulgar sort. 

Do you wish to recommend any co/icern to the 
attention of a magistrate? . This kind of solicita- 
tion demands extreme caution, that you. may not 
appear to compromit the delicacy or the justice of 
the person, to whom the letter is addressed; 
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MODELS. 

RECOMMENDATION OP BUSINESS TO THE ATTEN- 
TION OF A FRIEND* 

I KNOW, my dear Sir, the strong interest, which 
you are pleased to take iii all my concerns ; and 
yet it seems necessary to recommend to your 
special care the action now depending in my fa- 
vour before the Court in your city, as if I .were 
not thoroughly persuaded of your friendship. 
You are so well convinced of the soundnes9 
of my claim, that resting too much on a well 
grounded hope, you may^ in the end» imagine, that 
I have deceived you. You are acquainted with 
all the resources of chicanery : my adversaries, 
feeling their weakness, will not fail to employ ar- 
tifice, which you know, is but too often successful* 
I wish you to see that my advocate studies the 
case fully, and has every thing arranged, so that 
the Judges may readily discern the merits of the 
case. 1 feel that I am making a heavy demand 
upon your kindness ; but you are aware that a 
lai^e part of my fortune is at hazard, and you are 
not ignorant of the circumstances, which prevent 
me from paying personal attention to the affair. 
You have kindly promised to supply my place : 
I depend upon your care with all the confidence, 
which springs from long tried friendship. 

i assure you, in advance, of the gratitude, that 

* 
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I shall ever entertain for the essential service.: 
which you are disposed to render to me. 

I am, &c. 



EECOMHENDATION POR A YOUNG MAN, WHOSE FA- 
RENTS HAVE BEEN UNFORTUNATE. 

Your friendship induces me to believe that 
I shall not apply to you in vain, in behalf of 
any one, who is dear to me. The bearer of this 
letter is a young man, who merits your attention 
by his talents, good conduct, and misfortunes. 
His parents were originally affluent, and gave 
him a careful education, the benefits of which he 
has increased by his own exertions. He is çkill- 
ed in several languages ; he has been a Clerk in 
many mercantile houses of credit ; and his pa- 
irents were about to establish him in business, 
when they unhappily lost all their property in a 
lawsuit. The young gentleman is universally es- 
teemed for his prudence and correct deport- 
ment ; and his employers have uniformly spoken 
in handsome terms of his capacity and intelli- 
gence. I do not hesitate to recommend him as a 
suitable person to fill the place, which you have 
mentioned to me as being vacant* Let him un- 
derstand the full extent of his duties. His modes- 
ty will not allow him to accept a trust, which he 
csnnot discharge to jrour satisfaction. 
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I flatter myself, that you will be obliged to me 
for recomijendirjg him as worthy of your entire 
confidence. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER or RECOMMENDATION FOR A TRAVELLER, 

Sir- 
Mr. D , a merchant of , requests 

me to give him a letter of introduction to you. 
He is preparing to visit your city, where he has no 
acquaintances, i assured him, but to no purpose, 
that his name alone would be a sufficient passport , 
to a distinguished reception in any place : but he 
persists, in desiring me to furnish him with the 
means of associating with the best company in your 
town during his residence there, which will pro- 
bably continue several mooths. 

I shall not enumerate his good qualities* You 
will readily discover his affability, variety of tSw 
lents, and extensive learning, to which he adds 
uncommon virtues, I hope you will congratulate 
me for having introduced him to you ; and I beg 
you to render him all possible attention- as an old 
friend, whom I highly respect, 

I am, &c. / 



lOS LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION. 

you rejoice at this event, permit your friends lo re"** 
joice with you on seeing a family perpetuated, in 
which virtue and talents seem to be hereditary. 

May your son follow the steps of his ancestors, 
and may his manhood afford as much consolation 
as his birth now occasions joy. 

I hope Mrs.—— enjoys perfect health 
and that this pledge of your union will be the hap- 
py presage of pure and unchanging felicity. 

I am, &c. 



3 



90 A FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGE. 

I AM delighted, to hear of yoot , ma rriage* 
'^OH have found a lady of virtue and beauljf, 
distinguished by her talents and accomplish- 
ments, and you have preferred her good cha- 
racter and personal charms to the advantage of 
^^ugmenting your rank and fortune. Heaven will 
^not fail to annex a blessing to your wise modera- 
tion, and will enable you to find a satisfaction un- 
Icnovifn* to a frivolous world in the society of an 
amiable and exemplary woman. Attached to you. 
by considerations of gratitude, she will live for 
you only, and will find her chief happiness in 
anticipating the least of your wishes. A ma- 
trimonial union formed under such auspices, 
must be attended with prosperity. But however 
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great its benefits may be, they will never surpast 
the desires of him, who has the pleasure of sub- 
scrilMng himself 

Your friend. 



TO A LADY ON HER MARRIAGE. 

I HAVE just been informed, Madam, of the al- 
liance, which you have recently contracted, and I 
congratulate you upon it. I congratulate your 
husband still more. You have preferred a gentle- 
man of tried virtue, and one^ whose eminent ta- 
lents, and excellent qualities you had long known, 
to a crowd of anxious admirers, who perhaps ap- 
preciated your large fortune more highly than they 
did your merit or your understanding. Heaven 
will reward your wisdom by dispensing happiness 
in a degree worthy of yourself. You might per- 
haps have experienced a few days of transient 
joy, if reason had exerted less influence in youi* « 
choice. At first, you would have been surround- 
ed with pleasures, and oppressed with attentions ; 
but a frivolous man is soon disgusted : a dissipate 
ed man would have squandered your estate: a 
jealous husband would have been a domestic ty- 
rant : your fairest days would have passed away 
rapidly in sorrow, and left nothing in prospect but' 
fL gloomy futurity. But, united as you are with a 
fp^n of virtue, it is impossible, that you should en.- 
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tertain these fears. He will Io?e yod from a 
seuse of duty as well as incIiBatioa ; and his prin- 
cipal liappinéss will consist in being the sole ob- 
ject of your regard. He will not be changeable ; 
his constancy will be your felicity ; while the 
successful employment of his talents will |ko€ure 
universal esteem. 

I am, &c. 



TO A TRIEND ON THE SUCCESSFOL ISSUE OF A 

LAW-SUIT. 

• 

At last, my dear friend, the Court of has 

recognized the legality of your claims. Being 
well acquainted with the spirit of justice and mo- 
deration, by which you are characterized, I had 
little doubt of your success ; but I dreaded the 
effects of chicanery, and the intr^ue and credit of 
powerful opponents. You have vanquished aH 
their efforts by making so clear an exhibition of 
your case, that the .Court could not have commit- 
ted an error without evident dishonour. How 
gratifying it is to be indebted for triumph to one's 
own exertions ! I hasten to express my joy in a 
brief letter, hoping soon to express it more fuUy 
in person, and to assure you, of the interest, 
which I take in your welfare. 

I am, &c. 
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Ta À SOLDlElt ON OBTAINING PROMOTION. 

« 

Your military labours, jour courage, and your 
talents, my dear F have just obtained an ade- 
quate reward, and at the age of twenty-five, you 
have been advanced to the rank of Captain of 
■ ■ for your distinguished conduct in the battle 
of ; > » . How delightful it is to serve a govern- 
ment that neglects no opportunity of recompens- 
ing the merit of a soldier! But how much more 
pleasant it is to gain promotion by, good conduct 
and bravery, and to acquire every grade by an act 
tof extraordinary valour ! If fortune continues to 
tàYWïT you, r shall not fail to see you a General 
by the lime you are thirty. Live, for your own, 
glory, for the happiness of your parents, who con- 
gratulate themselves on the lustre which you al- 
-ready shed upon your family ; live for the honour 
of a country, justly proud of beholding, heroes, 
whom no danger can appal, in young men, ydip 
m other times, would have been mere novicçs^in 
tilt DoUe profession of arms. 

I nm^ &c« 
10 
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9 

N 

LBTTKR mOM AN OrFlCEA TO A OBKKllAI. OE 
0«8£A OrrtCER, RECENTLY PROMOTED. 

Permit ad officer, who has long had the hoooor 
of fighting under your command, to ofier his con- 
gratniatious on yoar recent promotion. Your 
brarery and your talents have often stood the 
test; but the splendid action», which are daily 
performed in armies, demand unmual eminence 
of merit as a passport to elevated rank. - This 
eminence was expected of you, General ; and 
your excellent defence in the battle of --*— coold^ 
' not fail to attract the particular notice of a govern* 
ment that is ever ready to reward good conduct 
and valour* 

You are indebted for success to your own exer- 
' iC; tioùs* Favoiir-and intrigue had no part in your 
1^* advancement. Veterans rejoice in the confidence 

of victory under a chief, who unites courage to com- 
summate prudence; and those who have lately 
engaged in the service of their country, will leam 
to defend it with energy against the enemy who 
«hall dare to assail it. 

I am, &c. 
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TO A R£f.ATION, WHO HAS OBTAINBD AN OmCE. 

I HAVE just been informed, mj dear cousin, 

that you have lately obtained the post of 7—* 

1 congratulate you with ail my heart, because, to 
unsullied probity you add the knowledge which 'm 
necessary to fill the office in a suitable manner, 
and possess all the qualities 6( mind and of dispo* 
fition, which are requisite to secure the esteem of > 
your employers. Although you may be satisfied 
yourself, yet you certainly will not remain sta- 
tionary under a government, which makes |t a plea* 
sure as well as a duty to reward labour, merits 
and patriotism. ' 

Be persuaded, that no person desires your hap- 
piness more, or is more devoted to your interest 
than 

Your afiectionate cousin. 



TO A radV o» her convalescence. 



^FTER fo^ty days of severe iiln^s attended with 
complicated evils, and the painful . anxiety of 
friends, you are reviving. Madam, and 1 am assur- 
ed that your convalescence is certain* You will 
henceforth daily acquire new strength, and more 

confirmed health» Vour hiibituj»! caution Ibrbidt 
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sue to say, be prude fU* FaToor your retornÎDg' 
enei^es and fre shall soon faai^e .the satisfaction 
^f enjoying your society. 

If ardent prayers could have rescued yoa fronn 
the danger to which you was exposed^ and the 
calamities which you suffered, do not hesitate to 
helieveV-that miue would have been effectual ift 
your favour. 

I am^ &c. 



'•? I ■ 



TO A FRIEND, WHO HTAS JUST OBTAtWED A PEIZX 

• " ' * i * 

IN A.COLLEQfi OR ACADEMY* 



Your ardour in literary pursuits, my dear H- 



has been attended with flattering success. Your 
'friends have just been informed tliat you have 
gained the niathematical prize. I participate in 
their satisfaction as well as your own, and feel the 
greater pleasure, because the prize was obtained af- 
ter a severe contest with your fellow-students, who 
have proved themselves worthy of the excellent 
instructions, which they receive from their meri- 
torious and able professor. Continue, my -dear 
fncnd, to be the consolation of your affectionate 
parents by your good conduct and advancement 
iiv learning : youf first success should be an incen- 
tive to permanent exertions. If you shall stitt 
experience any difficulties, if you are compelled 
to unde^q severe labour in c^^tendtng your know- 
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ledge of the languages, and uafolding jour facul- 
ties, you will be rewarded bj a delightful catisfactioo 
in reading the beauties o( Yiigil and the strains of 
Horace, in admiring the art of Demosthenes, the 
eloquence of Cicero, the pure dictipn of hivj, the 
skill of Sallust in drawing portraits, the concise 
style of Tacitus, in which every word is character- 
istic of the object of the writer; and you will feel, 
in studying these models, how reputable it would 
be to follow their steps,, and to acquire some por-^ 
tion of their peculiar merit. 

May the prize, which you have won, be the 
happy omen of future success in your literary la- 
bours, and your career in life. May you ever be 
the consolation of your parents, and one day be- 
come the ornament of your fanrily by your ta« 
lents, your merit, ai|d your virtues* 

I am> &e. 



10 
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XiETTERS OP CONDOLENeE. 



INSTRUCTIONS, 

Evert thing bordering on tkoughCleasness, the 
least tinge of gaietj, should be rigidly banished 
from a letter of condolence. Tl)e only mode of 
alieyiating sorrow is to share the harden, to weep 
with those who weep. By blending your tears 
with theirs, yon will prove your interest in their 
welfare more fully than by an ingenious discourse. 

If your correspondent has lost a son, a wife, or 
a friend, unit", with him in eulogizing the memory 
of the deceased ; add to the regret of the mourner 
by expressing your own. By thus participating 
in bis grief, you will the more easily induce htm 
to receive those consolations, which christian 
philosophy alone can administer in cases of re-^ 
mediless calamity. 

If the chagria of a friend proceeds from some 
other source, you may recur to rhetoric for Aose 
common-places, on which the orator relies. • 

But whatever may be the nature of the afflic- 
tion which you are required to console, be care* 
flil, in the close pf your remarks, to extubit bope^ 



>. 
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LilTTCES OF CONDOLENCE, Itlr 

which to the dejected soul, is like the raiobow 
to the mariner tossed by tempest-— ^the end of evil^ 
the precursoc of good» 



MODELS. 

/ 

FROM A FRIEND TO A YOUNG MAN ON THE DECEASB- 

OF HIS FATHER. 

Sir— . 

I DEEPLir feel the loss, which you have sustain- 
ed by the death o{ your respectable father. The 
long aiid intimate friendship, with which I was ho^ 
Boursd, enables me to appreciate the full extent 
of yottr sorrow. By leaving you the example of 
his virtaes, his irreproachable life, the remem- 
brance of his taleats, and his uniform wisdom, he 
has furnished' you with a most valuable inherit- 
aiice, and powerful motives of consolation: but 
this disthiguished merit, and tiiese rare qualities 
do but increase the poignancy of your sorrow. 
We cannot f^l to mourn, for the just man, the sin- 
cen& friend, the good father. The memory of the 
righteous never fades. Weep, Sir, weep; your 
te»rS:do you honour»- But the most 9uitable anan* 
lier of rendering respect, to those who are dear to 
you in life,* is to imitate their virtues; and you 
will find. Sir, in praetiaing tfaMe virtues, which 
<:)^raeteffii^-jo«Er fiilher,iome aUeviationof yeut 
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gri€f«L In his life, you will discern the efiTect of 
that hope, which be enjoyed, of the felicity re« 
served for the virtuous* To that hope, permît 
me to refer you as the surest support in the hour 

ofailictioo. 



^O^ A raiElTD ON THE LOSS OF HIS WIFE:. 

How great, my friend, is the loss which you 
have sustained* How poignant must be your af- 
flictton. For tliiiiy years^ your wife was- an un- 
speakable source of happiness : her uniform^ mild- 
ness, her amiable qualities, and her virtues, con- 
soled you in adversity, soothed your spirits in the 
day of distress, and added a charm to all the plea- 
sures of life. The tender mother, the afiectîonate 
wife is no more. I am aware that I augment your 
sorrow, and rend your heart afresh ; but, my good 
friend, how can /close so deep a woilnd f Man 
has no power to apply a remedy to such evils ; re^ 
ligion alone can revive us by presenting the hoper 
of a futufe state, in which the blessed will doubt- 
less meet never more to be separated : there you 
will again find her, whose loss yon now mourn in 
this vale of tears. If sincere friendship, and un- 
limited attachment can pour flie balm of consola- 
tion into your heart, you may depend upon the u»- 
y terable regftrd ^ iMm, lAio is truly ever 

Yo«ri«ie«d* 
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s;bom a relation to a widow, on the recent 

DEATH or HER HCTJIBAND* 

. • ■ : " ■ • 

I DO not take mj pen, dear cousin^ to reprov^ 

70U for unreasonable sorrow, but to condole, with 
jou. He, whom .you have recently lost, was my 
friend ; he h^d continually testified his friendship 
by essential service's under the pressure of misfor- 
tunes,, by which I have been long afflicted* He 
was a kind parent, a worthy citizen : his virtues 
commanded universal respect : how many reasons 
lo deplore his exit! If any thing is capable of 
moderating our grief, it is the recollection of a 
life entirely devoted to virtue, his peaf^eful death, 
^nd the hope of etero^l feitetty, which attends 
him to the tomb. We ^ball see hinri agfiin, my 
dear cousin, if we walk in his steps ; if we follow 
his examples» Meanwhile, . remember how poauy 
sacred duties bind you to life : he has left children, 
whose tender age demands your incççsaut care. 
Cultivate these young plants : produce in them the 
^'virtues, by which their father was . distinguished : 
they will constantly recal him to your .qiind : but 
the remembrance will be consolatory; and if you 
weep, you do but add your regret to mine, and to 
that of a multitude of virtuous persons, in whose 
memory he will still survive. Accept the assur- 
ance of my sincere friendship and etteem« 
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LBTTE& OF CONSOLATION TO A PRISONER OF WAR. 

Sir— 

# I CAN a{^reciiite the sorrow, which you molt 
feel in having fatten into the power of your ene* 
mies, and in being reduced to painful inactivity, 
while your companions in arms are gathering 
fresh laurels. You are apprehensive, that your 
long services will lose something of their value, 
that your absence will permit your juniors to ob» 
tain the rewards and the promotion, to which 
you have long been entitled. These considera- 
tions are a kind of martyrdom to a true soldier. 
I know also how irksome it must be to live far 
from your native land, in the midst of a peo* 
pie destitute of humanity, and often cruel, whom 
you are constrained to obey; to be depriv- 
ed of freedom, aiid the society of relations and 
friends: but when we consider the danger, to 
which your lo\e of glory constantly exposed yoUj 
we congratulate ourselves that you are. not whol*- 
ly lost. Perhaps you would not grieve at tlie 
thought of your captivity, if you knew how much 
you are lamented. You may command the mo^ 
ney of your friends, who labour unceasingly foi>. 
the restoration of your liberty. Adieu. 



4 
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LBTTKR yROX A hAVW TO HER SICK rRIEltb. 

I HATE just been informed^ to my great sorrow, 
ir friend^ that you fell dangerously sick^soon af» 
1er my departure. You cannot imagine ho# 
macb it grieves me to think that I canbot be wj^ 
you, to wait upon you, and, if possible, to mitigate 
your affltctiotts by my senrices* If any thing can 
console me, it is a knowledge of the strength à( 
your constitution, and the skiH of your physician» 
I hope there is no danger ; but your sufferings 
deeply affect the heart of your devoted friend. 



TO A FRtEND Oft HIS DfSttRAOC. 

I HAVE just been informed, my friend, of 
the cruel, event, which has occurred* While a 
frivolous world abandons, censures, and perhaps 
accuses you, it is but right that you riiould find re- 
pose in the bosom of sincere friendship. If you 
had less prudence, probity and delicacy, less ho- 
nour and attachment to your duties, I should fear, 
that you had merited the diagrace, which you suf- 
fer. But your principles forbid the suspicion, 
and persuade me, that you must be the vietim of 
some intrigue, or foul conspiracy. 

I shall not invite you to preserve calmness in 
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the midst of the storm, which is .heating upon you. 
I know «yonr firmness and I expect to see a 
complete demonstration of your innocence. 
In a free country, and under an equitable go- 
vernment^ you must .he heard. The honest 
tnan ought not to be silent, until he has retricY- 
ttl his reputation :• your friends will esteem your 
^rtue the more, and the envy of your enemies 
will be compelled to doit homage. Such are the 
sentiments of a .sincere friend, whom you will 
please to excuse for introducing a word of advice 
into his unfeigned expressions of sorrow and cha- 
grin at your misfortunes* - 

I am, &c. 



REPLY- 

Sir — ■ , / •. ' ■* 

True friends are discerned in adversity: the 
dastardly flatterers,, wfap were attached to me 
from motives of interest, have all fled, before" the 
thunderbolt of disgrace. 1 have nothing left but 
ihe esteem ahd friendship of the virtuous: they 
are my consolation and relief under the pressure 
of a wounded spirit. 

Receive my thanks, most excellent friend, for 
the part which you take in iniy misfortunes» I 
hope soon to prove my title to public benevolence 
by giving a full explanation of all mj conduct. 
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Maievolence, I trusty will be condemned ; and some 
interest in my unhappy fate will perhaps be excit- 
edy when it appears, thai I have uniformly pursued 
the narrow path of virtue and of duty/ 

I am, &c. 



REFLT TO A LETTER OF CONDOLEKCE ON THE 
DEATH OF A HUSBAED. 

You had no reason to lear, my dear friend, that 
you would augment my profound sorrow, by testi- 
fying yonr sensibility at the loss, which I have sus- 
tained, and mingling your tears with mine. If 
any thing could relieve the anguish of my spirit, it 
would be the uniform testimonies of friendship and 
esteem, which ape expressed for the memory of my 
departed husband* You have lost a firm friend, 
and I — What do I not lose ? How ma- 
ny claims had he to my regard ? By how many 
virtues was he endeared t^me ? He lived fdr me : 
liaamall part of his felicity consisted in promoting 
iny happiness. So great a loss impels me to weep* 
jSvery object around me recals bis tenderness to 
mind, and heightens my afflictiont Strength, 
more than human, is necessary to support a sepa- 
ratioD so severe, and privations so numerouit 
Sympathize with die, my dear friend, and allow me 
^o hope for your continued attachment* 

1 am» kCf 
U 



SERIOUS AND MORAL. 
t.ETTERS. 



INSTRUCTIONS. 

Life is not strewed with roses* Every one 
experiences more or less of trouble, sorrow, cha- 
grin, and disappoiDtment ; or he is^ torment^ by 
ennui, which Bufibn denominates ihA gJoon^ ty' 
rant of reflecting minds, against whom wisdom is far 
less effectual than folly. 

When one is tortured by sorrow and listlessness, 
or invited to meditation, by the solitude of the* 
country, it is pleasant to dilate the mind, and to 
expand the heart in- a letter to a friend*. The 
style of these l^ers, over which reason presides, 
should be distinguished by those native graces, 
which are alone capable of embellishing the vir- 
tues of pure morality, and rendering them amiabie. 
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MODELS. 



TO A FRIEND ON FORTUNE. 

Sir— 

1 PAY little regard to an observation frequently 
made, that success alone will confer upon a man a 
high character, and even elevate him to greatness. 
{î'ortune, it is true, sometimes gives value and 
splendor to actions, which without her aid, would 
have remained in deep obscurity : but, if talents 
are not united to fortune, and virtue to succès», 
tbey will shine with a temporary and fleeting bril- 
Hancy. A warrior may, by extraorchnary courage, 
gain an advantage, and even acquire a great name : 
buty unlesfthe has genius, and a profound knowledge 
of military tactics, instead of acquiring the renown 
of a great Captain, he will soon fall into impor- 
tant errors ; he wilt see%is laurels fade, and the 
reputation, which he had won by a lucky incident, 
ranish for ever. 

•Real genius and talents form heroes ; virtue sus- 
tains them ; fortune merely furnishes adveniitioud 
aid. Without this happy concurrence, a man can* 
oot permanently merit public esteem. If fortune 
elevates a person, destitute of merit, to the highest 
dignities, far from adorning him. with the charac- 
ter of virtue, she does but render his vice.g thé 
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more glariog, and his fall the more degrad- 
ing. Believe me, Sir, we may live in repose, 
without dreading her frowns, or seeking her fa- 
vours. As for me, 1 would not even he indebted 
to her for your esteem; I would acquire it by 
jmy services, and render myself worthy of it by 
the sentiments of affection and respect, with which 
I shall ever be Your friend. 



ON TH£ ÂDVÀNtAOES OP RBTIRBMSHT TO TBB 

AGED. 

It is long. Madam, since I preached to Mrt^ 
on the pleasures of solitade. Every 



period of life has peculiar duties, which demand 
new rules of conduct. On this point, a mistake ia 
dangerous : the eyes of a malignant world are up- 
on us : there are thousands, who execnte Veii«» 
geance upon the merit of another in proportion io 
its splendor : virtue alon^ is too often the object 
of hatred : mankind revolt from etery thing, which 
surpasses their own rules, and which they have 
not the courage to imitate. As ior me, Madam, 
tear has taken hold of me, and no one can envy 
me any thing but the happiness of my obscurity. 
As 1 have always placed ridicule nearly on à letel 
with dishonour,! have made haste to grow old, lest 
I should |>ecome old too late. 

I am, &c. 
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IfiTTER OF MADAME DE SEVIONE TO THE COt^NT 

DE Bcssr* 

I AM informed, my dear Cousin, that my niece ii 
in a bad state of health : it is impossible to be hap- 
py in this world : her sufferings are a part of the 
compensations of Providence, that all m£(y be on an 
equality, or at least that the most happy may learn 
by the endurance of a little chagrin or sorrow, what 
others sustain under the pressure of misfortones. 
Father Bourdaloue gave us a sermon, the other 
day, against human wisdom, and clearly proved, 
that it is wholly subject io the order of Provi- 
dence, and that no prudence is valuable but that 
which depends on the grace of God for support. 
This consideration should induce us to submit 
more quietly to evil fortune. Life is short : the 
flood that bears us away, is so rapid, that we scarce- 
ly appe;ar upon its surface. 

I am, &c/ 



\ U 
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OP PAJMŒLIAR AND SPORTIVE 

LETTERS. 



INSTRUCTIONS. 

In letters dictated by friendship, the style should 
be free, simple, easy, and gay : the mind should 
be allowed to have full scope : but it would be a 
great mistake to suppose, that a pleasant fa^iliari' 
ty will justify the use of those low phrases and in- 
correct expressions, which afe dignified with the 
Bame of familiar style. 

The writer should appear to his friends without 
a mask : but the rules of politeness, good sense, good 
language and good taste, ought not to be in the least 
infringed ; and not a sentiment should escape from 
the pen, that might afterwards occasion a blush. 
If you communicate news to a friend, you doubt- 
less render it most valuable, by stating it truly: 
but how different should the tone of the narration 
be from the cold and technical formality of a Ga* 
zette ! The nature of the facts will always indi- 
cate the appropriate style: sometimes serious, 
and sometimes jocose, it should truly represent 
all the circumstances, which are necessary to givç 
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à correct idea of the subject ; but, under the direc- 
tion of genuine taste, it will suppress a multitude 
of idle det&ils, the least fault of which,, would be 
to make a letter prolix and tedious, and to throw 
the principal object into the back ground. In 
narrations, every thing under the hand of a skill- 
ful writer becomes lively and animated : the rea- 
der 18 present at every event : he sees a perfect 
picture of tbe whole with every trace of light and 
shade* . 

Women, endued with an exquisite sensibility, 
succeed, better than men in tbitf department of 
composition ; and among authors of distinguished 
merit, the immortç^l Sevigné has excelled* Let 
oa derive a few examples from her letters*^ 



MODELS. 

TO A SICK FRIEND. 
JIADAME DB SEVISNE TO MR. DE COVLANGES* 

Mt dea£ Coulanges, alas ! you are tormented 
with the gout in your feet^ knees, and elbows : 
this painftil disease is advancing rapidly towards 
an entire conquest of your person. You scream ! 
You groan!; You sleep no more! You eat no 
more! You drink no morel You sing no more! 
You laugh no more! Joy and you are no longer 
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inBeparable ! T weep while I think of it. But per-, 
haps while I weep, yon are restored : I hope it is 
so : I praj it may be true. 

I am, &c. 



THE SAME TO HER DAUGHTER. 

» 

m 

I CANNOT tell you how much I pity you, my 
daughter, how much I praise you, how much I ad- 
mire you. My discourse, you perceive, is divid- 
ed into three parts : I pity you because you are 
subject to a hasty spirit, Which must be exceeding- 
ly troublesome : I praise you, because y<$u can 
overcome it when necessary: and I admirer 
you, because you constrain yourself to appear 
what you are not. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER OF MADAME DX COT7LA1IOES TO MADAME DE 

GRIONAN. 



It is a month since I took a walk on the estates 
of Madame de. Louvois : they "are in reality, States 
rather than estates. When the weather will 
permit, we make long excursions, to ascertain 
their extent: and when curiosity impels ns 
to ask the name ond the pnoprietor of the &8t 
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irillage, the answer ie. My Lady V* But whose is 
that farther off? My Lady's, But yonder, yon- 
der, another that I see? That is my Lady's. 
That ÎS a very extensive plain ! That is My La- 
dy's* But I see an elegant chateau. That is 
Jf icei : it belongs to My Lady. What other cha- 
teau is that upon the hill ? That is Passy : it be- 
longs to My Lady. 

In short, Madam, every thing in this country 
belongs to My Lady. I never saw so many pos- 
sessions* Besides, Madam, My Lady cannot avoid 
receiving presents from every quarter ; for what 
does not every one bring to My Lady as a testi- 
mony of the joy which be feek in being placed un- 
der her dominion ! 

AH the villa^rs run to meet her with the flute 
and the tambourine: one offers cakes, another 
chesnutfl, and a third filberts : while the pigs, the 
calvesj the sheep, the turkeys, the partridges, all 
the birds of the air, and all the fishes of the rivers, 
attend her to the chateau. Such, Madam, is a 
short description of the grandeur of My Lady ; 
for she goes by no other name in this country : 
and in tlie villages, and wherever we waft, we 
hear the shouts of long live My Lady. 

But in the midst of all thi« triumph^ it mutt be 
allow edf that My Lady takes no airs upon herself: 
she is civil, and respectful : and every one feeds 
the most perfect freedom in her presence. 

Adieu, Madam. Be assured that the sincerity 
of my affection renders me not unworthy of th« 
firiendship, with which you deign to honour me^ 



y 



LETl'ERS ON THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF A 
NEW YEAR. 



' INSTRUCTIONS. 

In a letter on the CommeDcement of a new 
year, an ingetiaous child expresses, wîth delicacy^ 
the sentiments of his heart towards his parents ; 
bis tender attachment, his ardent wishes for their 
preservation, and his desire for the .continuance 
of their»favoars* A person, under the protection 
of another, .expresses his gratitude, and dilates 
upon the benefits conferred upon him -by the pa- 
tron, with whose existence his own is so intimate* 
ly connected. 

Care should be taken to make a skilful use of 
the particular circumstances of the writer, ^nd of 
the events, which have occurred to his correspon- 
dent, in order to avoid every thing fastidious va 
mere compliments and expressions of etiquette. 

It is so difficult to give letters of thia descrip- 
tion a new and attractive turn of thought, that they 
cannot be too short»' 
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MODELS. 

« 

FROM A SON Tb HIS FATHER* 

At a season, when so many vain, frivolous, and 
insipid compliments are paid, what shall I sHj to 
the best of fathers ? What my heart feels every 
moment of my life— a sincere respect founded'up- 
on your virtues, an inviolable^ttachment render- 
ed stronger every day by your constant tenderness 
and beneficence: the desire of walking in your 
steps by imitating your examples, and of satisfy- 
ing your heart by continual proofs of affectionate 
regard. 

Long may you live for the happiness of your 
children ! Long may your days be serene and your 
prosperity without a cloud! Jt seems to me, that 
Heaven cannot fail to hear my vows, since every 
day of your life is an example to us, and augments 
the general esteem, which is entertained for your 
character. 

I am, &c. 



FROM A SON TO A FATHER JUST RECOVERED 
FROM A DANGEROUS SICKNESS. 

I SAW, my dear Father, with profound grief the clos- 
tBg months of the last year, distin^rui^hed by the un- 
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remitting paiDS, which you strffered from a severe aod* 
liogering disease, that kept me la a state of perpe- 
tual anguish. 

May the opening, year be a period of more 
unmingled felicity ! Distant as I am from you, 
I have sympathized with yo« in all your sor- 
rows ; and my absence becaqae the more insup- 
portable, as it deprived nie of the pleasure of be- 
stowing my undivided attention to the means of 
your relief. My brothera,, more fortunate thaa 
myself, were able, every momenta U> testify tiie 
tenderness of their attachment by their anxiety to 
serve you, while 1 am unable to ofler you any 
thing but my ardent desire to profit by the le«soQ« 
of our excellent instructors, and to merit your ap- 
probation by good conduct. 

Accept my «arne?t wis|ies for yo«ir happiness. 
Heaven, if it deigns to hear my prayers,^ will pro- 
long your valuable days for the prosperity of yowr 
femily, and especially for that of hi|», who desires 
to be the most tender, the most rcsspectful,, and tUe 
most submissive of your children* 



f ROH A SON TO HIS UQTfimtLf 

Every revolving year does but augment my 
tender attachment to a beloved mother : her be- 
oeûts and her care»^ daily and hourly renewed, 
liave increased the debt of ^bat grateful aad aâe«* 
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ttonate heart, which I have received from her* 
Leng Biay she Iiv« for the benefit of her chil* 
di^en, inthe enjoyineot of sound health, delight- 
ful dafs, and the constant possession of every 
thing desirable. I speak the simple truth, when 
I assure you, that my love for you is unlimited, that 
I enjoy no happiness separate from yours, and tiliat 
i endure my absence from you only with a view 
of making myself more worthy of yoa by my know- 
ledge and talents^ and of becoming your consola- 
ticm, by imitating the virtues of which you furnish 
the example. 

I am, &c. 



FROM A DAUGHTER TO HER MOTHER. 

^ How much does it grieve me, my dear mother, 
lo be absent from you at the commencement of 
the new year, A sweet kiss would have testified 
all my kindness : the caresses of my mother would 
hk\e filled my heart with the purest joy. One 
consolation only remains-— I am labouring 
daily to render myself worthy of Ijer, by my 
anxiety to profit by the excellent lessons, which I 
receive. 

1 will not address you with protestations of 
uncommon sincerity. Remember all my obli- 
gations to you from the first moment of my ex« 
istence : recal to memory the heart, which you 
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leg^n to form, and then recount to yourself all 
that 1 would say to you ; and the whole would fall 
short of what I feel, in attachment, tenderness, and 
respect. 

I am, &c. 



FROM MISS R TO HER AUNT. 

1 WAS desired, my dear aunt, to pay you the 
compliments of a new year ; I was unwilling ; ^o 
often have I been told, that people, who pay com* 
pliments, are liars. Still I obey, for the purpose 
of saying without compltvients, without ceremony, 
without insipidity, that I love you ; that I shall al- 
ways love you'^; and that if I had the ring of one of 
those fays, .of whom you have often told me, all 
your wishes would soon be gratified. Long, long 
would you live, my dear aunt, to promote the hap- 
piness of every body, and especially that of your 

Little friend. 



TO A C0USÏN. 



What sliall I wish you, my dear cousin, at the 
commencement of this year? Health, content-* 
ment, wealth, felicity — and durable friendship 
to me« Friendship lives upon friei^idsbip, and 
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mine shall respond ino.st sincerely to yours; so 
that you would be unjust to deny it. Adieu, my . 
dear cousin : 1 hope my letter will find you in 
good health, and that you will ever enjoy a degree 
of happiness worthy of your virtue and excellent 
<iualities. 



to AN UNFORTUNATE TRIEND* 

Fortuite has lately frowned Upon you with such 
severity, that your friends would be inconsolable, 
if they did not perceive the firmness, with which 
you sustain your calamity. You have new claims 
to regard : for it is impossible not to esteem the 
man, who remains unshaken in the midst ora^ 
fliction* May Ihe present yeSTBembre propitious 
to you than the one, which has just expired : may 
peace and repose supply the place of that wealth, 
which you merit, but do not possess. My wishes 
in my own behalf are not more aspiring. I am 
waiting, in tranquility, for the termination of the 
painful journey, which I am pursuing ; but I make 
that termination tn prospect as remote as possil^le. 
Do the same ; and continue your pilgrimage for 
many years to your own satisfaction and the plea- 
sure of your friends. 

I am, &c» 



ISfir I^ETTXKS FOR A NEW TEAm 

TO À PROTECTOIU 

t 

Sir— 

EvJCRT year increases tiie sentiments^ of venèra?- 
tioD, and respect inspired by your virtoe», and tbe 
admiration dae to the successful employment of 
your briliiant talents. -May they long be i:ontiniF* 
ed for tlie happiness- of those, on whom you are 
pleased daily to bestow renewed benefits* I 
have nothing to wish for you, because you posses» 
every thing : I have no compliments to pay, b&> 
cause you are above all praise. I can do nothing 
more than to desire the continuance of your es- 
teem and benevolence» 

I am, &c» 



TROU THE VOUNG CHATEAU TO RIS fAtHBR» 

To my Father, my best friend, I address my 
congratulations on the arrival of a new year* My 
pen is not guided by the dictates of custom, but 
thefeelii^s of my heart, which will never express 
on a New Year's day what 1 do not supplicate every 
day from the Supreme Being. Yes, my respect- 
ed, and beloved Father, yt)u are the object of my 
thoughts every morning, and of my warmest afièe- 
tions, every evening. May heaven grant you a 
length of years 4>roportioned to the cares, which 
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you bestowed upoD mj childhoqd» May you en- 
joy the most perfect an4 constant health; and 
may your happiness be as unalterable and durable 
as the sentiments of respect and attachment, with 
which 1 fihall ever be, 

Your affectionate son* 



REPLIES TO LETTERS ON TIÎE COMMENCEMENT 

OP A NEW TEAR. 

FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 

With great pleasure, my dear Son^^did I receive 
your congratulations and good wishes' on the arri- 
val of a new year. Your gratitude for the care, 
which we bestow upon you, is a source of the 
highest joy. No person can contribute more than 
yourself, to the prosperity of our days, if your ar- 
dour in the attainment of good morals, and sound 
learning, is correspondent to the excellent lessons^ 
which you receive. Real and durable esteem k 
granted to those, who unite wii^dom with virtue» 
Endeavour, my Son, to acquire both» Your hap- 
py disposition inclines me to hope ; and that hope 
18 augmented by your early efforts. My desires 
with respect to you will be accomplished, if I am, 
one day, permitted to see you honoured with pub- 
lic esteem, and walking in the steps of your virtu- 
ous ancestors* 

I am, &c. 
12* 



y 
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FROM ONS FRtSND TO ANOTHEB^ ^ 

Long, my dear friend^ hate I enjoyed tbe sin*- 
cerity and constancy of your friendship. In this 
respect, the years end as they commenced, and 
begin as they ended. I am glad, however, liiat 
one day annually arrives when the sentiments of 
our hearts are fully reciprocated and renewed. I 
wish you, in my turn, perfect health, the calmness 
of repose, and prosperity Father useful than agreea- 
ble, because I know you prefer it. 

I am^ &C*. 



I^TTiSlS ON ANNIVERSAl 
AND FESTIVALS» 



hi^ 



INSTRUCTIONS, 

Letters on anniyeroary and festival occasion»; 
directed to beloved parents, and estimable fHends^ 
should speak the language of the heart: thej 
should have the air of gaiety and joj ; and may 
sopetimes be embellished with a poetical effusion» 
As compliments on these occasions, are less a 
pleasure than the expression lof duty to a superior, 
it would be improper to adopt a sportive style.- 
An intelligent mind, will render these letters* 
agreeable by select thoughts, and el^ance of 
diction. 



MODELS. » 

VROM A SON TO HIS FATHER; 

« 

It is exceedingly painful focme,my dear father, to^ 
be absent on the day of the approaching festival, and 
to be unable to participate iaibe common joy of 
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your children : it is atmost equally painful to con* 
fide to feeble paper the expression of my re- 
gard for a beloved father. Wiiile my brothers 
shall encircle your brow with a wreath of flowers, 
permit me to send you two, which I have received 
as prizes, one for prudence, and' the other for a 
latin theme. I hope yoti will receive them with 
the greater joy, as they are the fruit of your la- 
bours in cultivating my mind. If I have any vir- 
tues, I owe them to your examples more than to 
the wisdom of your instructions : if I make anj 
exertions to advance in learning, I am urged oa- 
ward most powerfully by the respect, which is 
universally paid to your talents and intelligence. 
Let these garlands adorn your entertainment, 
while they gratify your feelings, and prove to you 
the filial tenderness, and profound respect of him, 
who boasts of being the most submissive of your 
sous. 



FROM A YOUNG LADY TO HER MOTHER. 

I WISH you, my dear Mama, a festival as good as 
you are, and a great deal more : for where shall I 
find the cares and the tenderness of my Mother ? 
When my Mother taught me, she was reason itself: 
when she reproached me, I felt the wisdom of her 
reproofs \ and, when she recompense^ me with a 
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kiss, it was the most flattering reward of good con' 
duct. 

I will tell you again what jou already know full 
well, that much of my happiness consists in think- 
ing of you, and my chief desire is to become wor- 
thy of you. Receive, my dear Mama, the assur- 
ance of my respect, and he pleased to send me a 
single kiss iii exchange for a thousand, which I 
send you, and the petitions which I continually of« 
fer for your felicity. 

I am, &e^ 



TO A RELATION. 

I SEE by the Calendar, that your festival returns 
to-morrow. Permit me to send you a kiss: ah! 
that I .could give you a hundred in person. I 
wish you a happy festival, and I hope to see it re- 
turn for many, many ye^rs ; and be sure that my 
wishes would not be fruitless, if I possessed abso- 
lute power. But one thing is in my power, and 
that is to love you very tenderly — a sentiment, 
which will, as I hope, be permanent. Deign, in 
return, to grant me a portion of your esteem and 
friendship : they are the object of my most ardent 
desires. Adieu, dear cousin. Think sometimes 
of him [or her] who is very sincerely 

YourSj^ &LC^ 



^ 
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TO A PlU>TXCTOR> 



It is impossible for me to saffer your festhral to 
pass bj, without renewing the homage û( my re- 
spect and gratitude : deign to receive it with yoar 
characteristic bencTolence. What wish can I 
form for you ? Your virtues, and your fortune re- 
quire no addition : your personal reputation snr- 
passes that, which is due to the eminent public 
stations, which you occupy. Can I desire any 
thing better than the continuance of the^ rare ad- 
vantages ? As for me, my ambition is limited to 
the wish of enjoying your continued benevolence, 
and the honour of your protection^ 

I am^ &c. 



V l V l l lj ^ 



TERS ON MARRIAGE. 



JUBTTER TO A FRIEND DESIRING TO KNOW WHETHEB 
THE CHARACTERS Or TWO INDIVIDUALS CAN 
SYMPATHIZE IN MATRIMONY» 

Sir — 

Being weary of celibacy, I am anxioas to find a 
mild, and virtuous companion of good sense, 
whose amiable qualities shall diffuse a charm over 
the path of life, while my efforts shall be constant- 
ly directed to the promotion of her happiness. 
The indissoluble bands of marriage should doubt- 
less be cemented by tenderness of affection ; but 
hive soon vanishes, if it is not founded upo;n solid 
virtues, qualities truly estimable, and a peculiar 
sympathy in the respective characters of the mar- 
ried pair. My constant visits at the house of 
Mrs. have enabled you to discover my partiali- 
ty for her daughter. Her amiable disposition, and 
uncommon accomplishments, added to the graces 
of her person, have effected an entire conquest of 
my heart ; and thé enchantment thrown around 
me, has so enchained my reason, that I am inca- 
pable of judging whether her disposition would 
aympatbii^e with mine, whether her virtues would 
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bear with mj defects. You know the ardency of 
017 temper» and the inequality of mj sentiments 
and desires, sometimes elevated, and again de- 
pressed on the slightest reyerse. The least con- 
tradictioD irritates me ; so that iny friends must 
endure, sustain, and relieve me. An invariable 
mildness is requisite in my future wife, in conse- 
quence of these inequalities of my temper* The 
irregular emotions of my mind, are transient, it is 
true : I have contended against them with some 
success ; but, I have not been able, with all my 
efforts, to overcome them entirely. You, my 
friend, have learned to fathiem the human heart, 
to pursue, with sagacity, the principles of human 
conduct, and being a calm spectator, you can de- 
cide with more accuracy than an impassioned 
lover; you have been a familiar visitant in the 
family of Mr».- have been acquainted with her 
daughter from her infancy, have seen her charac- 
ter disclosed, and her talents developed* Do me, 
then, the essential favour to say frankly, whether'" 
my heart is worthy of her acceptance, and whe- 
ther my faults would not disturb that harmony, 
without which matrimony is but an afflicting scene 
of discord. If I cannot make her happy, I shall 
attribute the inability to my own imperfections ; 
she will live to reproach me with them perpetual- 
ly : but I shall «ubscribe to this severe decree with 
the resignation of a man, whose stemness of prin- 
ciple will never permit him to expose to the bit- 
terness of regret a virtuous and intelligent wo- 
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man, whose happiness he is bound to consult* 
Receive the assumnce of my respect and esteem. 



LETTER REQUESTINO INFORMATION RELATIVE TO 
THE QUALITIES OF A VQUNG LADV WHOSE HAND 
IS SOLICITED. 

You must have perceived, my dear friend, the 
deep impression made uj)on my heart by the 

charms of Miss B . Every day I discern in 

her new talents, and virtues, which I did not sus- 
pect. The elegance of her person, and the beau- 
ty of her countenance, are in my opinion the least 
of her perfections. My fortune, character, and 
disposition, are no secret to you ; and you know 
that my situation demands great economy in the 
management of my income, which is scarcely suf- 
ficient for the station, which 1 occupy, and is in no 
way of receiving any addition, except from my 
advancement, and a certain, but in all probability, 

distant inheritance. The parents of Miss JB 

are unable to give her a large dowry ; they have 
lately suâèred heavy losses, and are rich only in 
hope. A prodigal woman would ruin me, and I 
should feel the mortification of making her unhap- 
py by failing to satisfy her caprice, and possi- 
bly by abridging her reasonable gratifications. 
1 am constrained to be exceedingly regular in 
my expenses ; and I am obliged to look for 

13 
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a companion, who wiil consent to share the plea- 
sures of domestic retirement» avoid extravagance 
and show, and abstain from dissipating my mode- 
rate fortune. 

You are intimately acquainted with her family, 
my friend ; you are aware of my situation ; you 
would render me an important service by inform- 
ing me, whether the inclinations of Miss B 

would coincide with a system of economy, which 
might occasionally demand disagreeable privations. 
Much virtue, 1 am sensible, is necessary to endure 
them, especially since her youth and beauty, her 
talents and graces, invite her to dissipation, and 
pleasure* But enchanting as the accomplishments 
of her mind and person certainly are, f must re-, 
noance all thoughts of them, if she is incapable of 
practising the rules of rigid economy. 

Pray direct me, my friend, with your advice. 
You are equally connected with both of us : you 
desire the felicity of both with equal ardour: judge 
whether I ought to dissolve my incipient attach- 
ment. No doubt, it would cost me a great exer- 
tiea: but I cannot endure the thought of render- 
ing a woman wretched by continual opposition to 
the pursuit of those pleasures, which are most 
agreeable to her taste : I should be the most un- 
fortunate of men. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER, REQUESTIKO 1NPORJCATI09 AS TO THE SUS- 
PECTED FAULTS OF A FERSOH, WHOSE HA91I 18 
•SOLICITED. 

If your rare qualities, tny (Head, your good seose, 
and impartiality, did not lead me to repose implicit 
confidence in you, I would not burden your Mend- 
ship with a request for assistance in a very delicate 
afiair. You must, for some time, have perceived the 
assiduity of my attentions to Miss D • They ap- 
pear to me to be favourably received. Every tfiii^ 
in that family has an air of brilliancy : but the talents 
and charms of the young lady, are -the chief attrac- 
tions in my estimation. Still, I have not been skil- 
ful enough to discover her peculiar character ; in 
her constrained and reserved tnanner, it is impos- 
sible to discern the real emotions of her mind, and 
the sentiments of a heart, over which every thing 
appears to pass li^tly : and I am compelled to 
inquire of you, whether certain faults, which are 
imputed to her, and which are inconsistent with 
my character, do in fact exist* If they are real, 
you must have perceived them during your long 
and intimate acquaintance with her family ; apd 
I flatter myself, that your friendship will not per- 
mit you to conceal them. In society, no person 
can be more amiable than she is ; but she is said 
to be haughty and impe||g|^ in her temper, to 
love expense, and to rilliant qualities 
than solid virtues* ^ are perhaps 
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the resalt of envy, or the exagérations of jealousy : 
bat they disturb me, and make me apprehend a 
lource of affliction from a connexion, which inva- 
riably becomes iiksome, when it is not formed bj 
a union of hearts associated by similar sentiments, 
and a mutual desire of pleasing* I intreat you, 
to furnish me with the requisite information 
OS tiiese p<Hnt8 : I depend upon your prudence, 
and you may confide implicitly in my discre- 
tion and gMtitude. 

' I am, &c. 



A FAVOURABLE REPLY. 

» 

It has given me great pleasure, my dear Sir/ to re- 
mark the-sentiments, which have been produced in 
your heart by the virtues of Miss B— — . It would 
be difficult to find a person of .her age more highly 
accomplished» Her intelligence is superior to 
her years ; she is ever alive to the real charms of 
virtue. She has profited by the lessons of an ex- 
cellent mother. The mediocrity of their fortune 
has accustomed her to a judicious system of eco- 
nomy, and her beauty has taught her to disdain 
those artifices of dress, which are rather intended 
to conceal defects, than to adorn the person. I 
shall esteem you very b^^ppy? if you can form this 
alliance : it would be the union\>f wisdom willi 
beauty. Enjoy the satisfaction of being the object 
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of her regard» You cannot afford me greater 
cause of deligbt than by informiiig me that your 
wishes o& this interesting subject are grati&ed. 

I am, &c« 



AH UNFAVOURABLE RBPLIT. 

You baye brought me, my good friend, into a 
most embarrassing'^ situation. I am bound to re- 
spect the family of Miss t> ; but I am also 

bound to speak the truth ; and your confidence in 
me demands a disclosure of the whole truth* 
Every thing ih that family is brilliant ; but happi- 
ness there is rather apparent than real. The mo- 
ther, naturally haughty and in^perious, has impart- 
ed to her daughter something of her own charac- 
ter : but she is too well acquainted with the ways 
of the world to exhibit these defeefs in pubhc : 
they break forth at home : her servants complain : 
her husband not unfrequently suffers. 

Miss D is naturally more mild, and com- 
pliant : but the native sweetness of her temper 
has been greatly injured by the examples of her 
mother. Accustomed to require obedience, she 
might perhaps be induced to renounce her errors 
by the firmness and assiduous attentions of her 
husband ; but she would find means to subdue him, 
if be were incapable of causing bis rights to be 
respected. See whether ' you have energy suffi- 

13 * 
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cient for éhk labdur : every thing depends on ibe 
manner in «which yoo hegm : ^ou may convert her 
into an estimable manager of your eonœtns : rely 
upon the austerity of her principles, her economy, 
her care, her tenderness ; but beware lest she gains 
the supremacy. I have now punctually fulfilled 
the task, which you imposed : I leave jiou to make 
appropriate reflections, simply observing, that as 
you have depended on my zeal, so do I confide in 
yoor discretion. 

I urn, &e* 



A L£TT£|l URGING A FRIEND ^O CONTRACT MA- 

TRmONJf. 

I TAKE SO strong an interest, dear Sir, in every 
thing that concerns you, that you may be assured I 
felt great pleasure, when I was informed that you are 
on the point of establishing j ourself An marriage. 
But it has just been hinted to me, that you are irreso- 
hite. How can you hesitate ? You find beauty, for- 
tune, respectable connexions, and charms worthy of 
fixing even your capriciousiaste. Surely these are 
no ordinary qualities in a wife ! Your fairest jiears, 
my friend, are gliding away ; it is time to cease to 
be fickle» and to learn to be constant* You ^ill 
pass your days agreeably in: an honourable union : 
an amiable woman will divide your cares: you 
will enjoy an ample estate with the^ esteem of the 
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wovl^ : and yt>ur children will be the consolation 
ef yoiir 4eciiniag y^rs. What is the fate of a 
|ND0feBtii9eftlg«Jlfint ? Compare his happiness widi 
teat which awaits you. Reflect, I conjure you, 
^npim so important an affair : follow the advice of 
tyour faoaify, who examine things coolly, and labour 
only .for yc^r good. Pardan, my dear friend, these 
counsels, in consideration of my sincere attach* 
ment, and the ardent davire, which I entertain for 
your bappiness* 

I am, &c. 



A LETTER -PBRSUADINX» A FBIEJÎD 'tO MAURY A 
WOILAN WHO IS NOT BEAUTIFUL. 

4 

You hare been for a long time, my good friend, 
in search of a virtuous and economical woman, 
sufficiently rich to repair your exhausted fortune. 
You desire her to-be mild, amiabie^ and intelligent, 
and to live only for you, who have lived fol* so 
many others» All these advantages are united in 
Mrs. D n. , and you hesitate because she is 
not handsome. Beauty is a flower, the splendour 
of which is admired for a season; but it soon 
fades : the charm disappears, and leaves nothing but 
defects in her, who was once the object of fond 
idolatry. A young and handsome woman attracts 
a crowd of admirers : heavy expenses are frequent- 
ly necessary to gratify her passion for dress and 



n 
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amuBements. She lives chiefly for 'the spcietj by 
which she is adored, and little for her own family. 
How far inferior is she to the virtuous woman, who 
lives exclusively for her husband, dissipates all his 
sorrows by winning mildness, anticipates every wish, 
and makes his home the sanctuary of order and of 
peace. Her charms are not attractive, but her 
excellent qualities insensibly command esteem, and 
daily invest her with new claims to regard. All 
her sentiments are durable ; if she has not the 
tinsel of beauty, she possesses the solidity of vir- 
tue, which produces inviolable attachment. Mrs. 

D enjoys all these advantages : she was 

left a widow very young : her husband was an old 
man, ^o whom she was peculiarly attentive : her 
excellent qualities are highly respected : and her 
fortune will secure to your children a compet^t 
subsistence. Listen to your reason, my friend, and 
disregard all arguments, which are founded on 
nothing beitter than delusive appearances. 

I have been induced to communicate my opin- 
ion from a desire of promoting your permanent 
felicity : may you, by listening to my counsels, 
become as happy as my heart ardently wishes» ^ 

I am, &c« 
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REQUEST^ BY A FATHER, OF INFORMATION RE- 
SPECTING THE FORTUNE, FAMILY, AND CONDUCT, 
OF A YOUNG MAN, WHO SOLICITS THE BAND 
OF HIS DAUGHTER. 

Sir— 

Although I have not the honour of a very inti* 
mate acquaintance, I presume -to hope that you will 
not be deterred by deticacy from rendering me 'a 
service, which is essential to the happiness of my 
family, and that of a beloved daughter. The son 
of Mr. ■ of your town, has long been attentive 
to lier : he appears to be amiable, well educated^ 
of a fair character, and prepossessing manners r 
but do all his apparent good qualities rest on a solid 
foundation ? Is the estate of his parents large, as 
he represents ? Are his prospects flattering f 
Does the fauidess character^of his past conduct,, 
promise an honourable life ? In short, are his real 
virtues such aA to promote the happiness of a 
wife, and the consolation of the family into which 
he may be introduced ? I am aware. Sir, that you 
must feel much delicacy in answering my numer* 
ous questions ; but you are a father, and you must 
be sensible how important it is to the happiness of 
my daughter, and the repose and honour of my 
family not to permit her to give her hand to any 
one, who is unworthy of it. 

Be pleased, Sir, to communicate the information 
which is necessary for me on this momentous oc* 
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casiou; your probity will be a suflSieient guaranty 
for the correctness of your statements. Rely 
upon my discretion and inviolable secrecy. 

I have the honour to be with the highest consi- 
deration, &c. 



LETTER TO A FRIEND REQUESTING HIM TO MAKIT 
THE FIRST PROPOSALS OP MATRIMONY. 

The sincere friendship, with which you are^ 
pleased to honour me, persuades me, that you will 
not decline the performance of a very essential ser» 
vice. 

Your sagacity has doubtless led you to suspect 
that my particular attentions to Miss C 
were directed by a stronger sentiment than ttiat of 
mere friendship. This sentiment is daily rendered 
more powerful by her beauty, her talents, the 
qualities of her mind and heart ; so that my happi- 
ness depends upon her favourable regard. 

Her parents, I presume, are not ignorant of my 
views ; and the freedom, which tiiey permit me 
to enjoy in their family, is no slight proof of fliéir 
good WÎ1L The character and fortune of my fa- 
mily, and the station which I occupy, induce me 
to believe, that my assiduity is not displeasing to 
them, and that they distinguish me among' the 
crowd of her admirers ; but my excessive timidity 
prevents me from making a formal request of her 
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hand. As jou are intimate with them, and pos- 
sess their entire confidence, it would be. easy for 
you to ascertain their feelings towards me. If you 
shall be able to. inform me after suitable inquiry, 
that my views are not displeasing, you will satisfy 
my wishes with the hope of gaining the hand of a 
most accomplished lady. 

Depend upon the unbounded gratitude of him, 
who has the honour to he very sincerely, &c. 



LETTER TO A MOTHER REQUESTINO THE HAND OF ^ 

HER DAUGHTER. , 

Madam, 

When you allowed me the honour of visiting 
your family, I was merely desirous of enjoying the 
pleasures of select society, and the happineâs,which 
your amiable chaiacter diffuses around you. Hap- 
py in your esteem, and that of ypur daughter, I 
congratulated myself that 1 had been able to find a 
place in your benevolence ; I was irreçistiblj led 
to repeat my visits by your graces, the happy em- 
ployment of your wit, your talents, and your en- 
chanting amenity. A more intimate acquaintance 
disclosed new perfections in your daughter; an 
undefinable charm has taken possession of my 
heart. Absence for a few days, which have ap- 
peared like so many years, has taught me that her 
society is necessary to my happiness,. Shall 1 pre- 
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Bume, Madam, to make a fall confession ? The 
rare union of accomplishments, wisdom, and vir- 
tue, which you have so successfully cultivated in 
your daughter, has produced in me respectful love, 
and tender attachment. Pronounce, Madam, upon 
my fate : forbid me to enter your house, or per- 
mit me to aspire to the honour of her hand. Be- 
ing ignorant of your intentions respecting her, I 
shall bewail my unhappy case, if you reject my 
pretensions : and my only consolation will be to 
continue worthy of your esteem. If you should 
treat me with severity, might 1 not, in some mea- 
sure, accuse your benevolence as the cause of my 
sorrow and despair ? 

You know my family, my fortune, and the integ- 
rity of my principles. If some previous engage- 
ments are not opposed to my wishes, I dare to 
hope, that a cruel decree will not, in one moment, 
dissipate the pleasant illusion of becoming, one day, 
a member of your amiable family. Accept, &c. 



ANSWER OF THE MOTHER. 



The step which you have taken, Sir, has not 
surprised me : I have long read your heart ; but I 
felt no anxiety, because I knew that your inten- 
tions were honourable, and that the principles of 
my daughter would not permit her to form any en- 
gagements without the consent of her mother. 4 
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shall not forbid yoa to visit my house, because you 
have made an avowal, which it would have been 
indelicate for you to have delayed. Bat are you 
not under a sacred obligation to entertain no plans 
of establiabfjig. yourself, until you have discovered, 
whftth^ your septimen^ are in acemlance wUh 
the wishes of your parents, wfa<mi you ou^t to re- 
specv > 

Your silence on thi* essential point, induces mt 
to believe, that ihey have not been consulted. 1 
cannot give you a definite reply until I leam th^ 
intentions: if they diouid be opposed to your 
schetnes, it would be prud^it for you to suspend your 
visits, and tcylbrget aie object of your affections* I 
do not prescribe the coaduct which you ought topur- 
sue until you have aseertmed the pleasure <it your 
patients: for the least deviation from honour cr 
delicacy would ruin you in the estimation of mjr 
dau^ter. As it is against my principles to contra- 
dict iier inclinations,' which I know to be corvect, I 
do not promise you her consent, untB you shall 
prove yourself to be worthy of it ; and my tender 
regard for her is a sure pledge, Aat I shall not 
lightly ciHifide the care of her happiness to any 

one. 

I a»! ibc. 
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FIRST LETTER TO A LADY, WHOSE HAND IS SO- 
LICITED^ 

My prkicipleB, Miss , prohilnH^ me from 

addressiiç R letter to you^ until I had first obtained 
tbe approbation of your mother. - Your graces, 
your talents, and your virtues have long subdued 
my heart : often have you been able to read your 
triumph in my eyes, and to witness the fervour of 
my regard. 

If, as I hope, you reciprocate my sentiments, 
congratulate me ; for I have just received a letter 
from your mother, who permits me ^continue my 
irisits. She merely requires to know, without de- 
lay, the views of my parents* I should not have 
presumed to write to her, if I had not been cer- 
tain of their consent to a scheme, which does me 
honour* 

* I shall go to see them in a day or two^ and com- 
muittcate thc^ letter of your mother : but still I am 
positive : my father knôws-and approves my sen- 
timents* Could he hear me incessantly repeating 
your name, boasting of your charms, the vivacity 
and soundness of your mind, and the goodness of 
your heart, and placing you above the most perfect 
of your sex, if he had not entertained that esteem 
for you, which your excellent qualities demand ? 
I must be absent from you a few days ; but your 
image deeply engraven on my heart, will console 
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• 

Bie wîHi thé hope that you wiU condescend to grant 
myTcqiiest. 

Permit me^ with the fa%hest respect,* to adopt, 
for the first time, the title to which I haice long as* 
pilled; — fliat of yourmost impassioned friend and 
admirer. 



. HOTS IN REPLY. 

I AM gratified, Sir, with the address, which you 
thought proper to make to my dear Mother; I 
know the e^eem, which she entertains for you ; 
and withou^er consent, I could never have grant- 
ed mine. I applaud your anxiety to visit your fa» 
ther ; and I cannot disapprove the object. Think, 
while yo.u are conversing with him, that your hap- 
piness is not alone concerned in the event. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER FROM THE FATHER OF THE YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMAN, ANNOUNCING HIS CONSENT. 



For a long time. Madam, 1 have sought for my 
son a virtuous wife : heaven has surpassed my 
wishes, by presenting, in your daughter, grace, 
beauty, and talents united with the most excellent 
qualities of the mind and of the heart. I was pleas- 
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éd whéto I iftw hiiiii aAmtled hito your ftinflf ; tet 
I did not presume to flatter myself, that he wodtt 
8«t€€éd m mefftiftg your esteem, Mid the firvoora- 
Me notice of your daughter. Hia correct dqpoit- 
metot from childhood, the purity of his monds, the 
successful exertion of his talents^ his constant z#al 
in fulfilling every duty, have rendered him exceed- 
ingly dear to me, and induced me to believe, that 
having been a respectful son, he will become a good 
husband : but the mediocrity of my present for- 
tune, did not allow me to hope for so honourable 
an alliance* You preferred him. Ma Jam, to more 
wealthy aspirants : this preference is the highest 
testimony to his virtues. If his ha^iipess cannot 
be exceeded, my joy and gratitude cannot be equal- 
led. I shall pay my respects to you in a few days, 
and enjoy the satisfaction of observing in yoqr 
daughter the image of those perfections, of which 
you set her the example. 

I am^ &c. 



LETTER FROM A LOVER TO HiS MISTRESS, AN> 
NOUNCING THE CONSENT OF HIS FATHER. 

I CANNOT resist. Miss , the sentiment which 

urges me to address you. To-morrow evening, 
I shall see you : but the interval is too great : 
away from you, I languish, and truly envy the hap- 
piness of the messenger, who conveys this letter. 
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My £aiher long since conjectured the secret of 
my heart: bow could he suppose that I should 
hav4e the advantage of seeing you so frequently, and 
not be delighted with you, and confide my hope 
of happiness to you ? ' When he saw me embar- 
rassed, stammering out the confession, which he 
read in my countenance, he pronounced your 
name, as he embraced me, and mingled his tears 
with mine* 

I ccHnmunicated to him the letter from your mo- 
ther: I approve your choice, he exclaimed, andcon«> 
gratnlate you upon it. What could he say more gra* 
tifying to the heart of your friend ? And at the 
same time, ^nrtiat more just ? Could I have found 
a lady more accomplished 7 Yes, I was right, 
when I told you, that my father is the best of men, 
a father worthy of receiving that title from you. 

Adieu, my dear Miss : the post is waiting. 

1 have only time to subscribe myself your sincere 
friend and admirer* How my heart bounds at 
the thought of our approaching interview ! 



14 



OF BILLETS. 



INSTRUCTIONS, 

A BILLET differs from a letter, in this respect, 
that it is exempt from all the forms of ceremony. 
A single leaf of paper folded is sufficient for it : 
the day of the week only is noted, and sometimes 
the hour, without mentioning the day of the month, 
the year, or the place of writing. A billet is not 
signed, but it begins with the name of the writer, 
and an assurance of respect or complimentary re- 
gard to the person addressed. Billets are written 
only in cases of trifling importance, which require 
little to be said. They are too familiar in their 
form to be addressed to superiors ; they are ad- 
missible only among the most intimate friends for 
the purpose of giving invitations, appointing places 
of meeting, sending notice of some event, accom- 
panying a present, or supplying a visit. The prin- 
cipal difficulty in this species of composition, 
which should be clear, agreeable, and easy, con<> 
sists in avoiding the ambiguities, that proceed al- 
most necessarily from the employment of the 
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third person : for example : Mr. A. ti^tsts Mr. 
B. to dine with him. With whom ? Here there is 
a grammatical ambiguity at least. Mrs. D. tn- 
forms Mrs. 6. that shr has taken her box in the 
opera to-day. To which of the two, do the pro- 
nouns she and her relate ? 



MODELS. 

Mrs. B. sends her compliments to Mrs* C. with 
a request, ttiat she wiU dine with her next Satur- 
day. Mrs. C. will meet a party capable of ap* 
preciating her talents on the piano, the excellence 
of her voice, and the charms of her society. Din- 
ner will be on the table precisely at lour. 
Tuesday. 



Mrs. D. took her box in the opera to-day. 
The exhibitions are delightful ; but her pleasure 
will be doubled in the company of Mrs. F. to 
whom she offers one or two seats* 



Mr* G. has just gained his suit by the unanimous 
decision of the Court. He owes the first news of 
this to Mrs. D. who has deigned to take so deep 
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penoo : lor example : Mr, A. rofueift Mr. 
wUk HfM* With wbom? Here fliere w 
ambigoitj at least. Mn. D* m- 
Mrtm G. lAôf SHE kas taken Hcm box m ike 
[ioHLn^m To fdiich of the two. do the pro- 
fke wad htr relate ? 



MODELS. 



B. sends her compliments to Mrs. C. with 

It, that she will dine with her next Sator- 

1rs. C. will meet a partj capable of ap- 

her talents on the jrianoj the excellence 

»ce, and die charms of her society. Din* 

[be on the table precisely at ibor. 



D. took her box in the opera to-day. 
ûbîtions are delightful ; but her pleasure 
doubled in the company of Mrs. F. to 
le offers one or two seats. 



r. bas 3ust gained his suit by the unanii»^* 
^ the Court, He owes the first '•^r t^ 
^™ has deigned to tak<? ^ 
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an interett in bis case. He begs her ta accept fbe 
homage of his jespectful r^ard. 



Mrs. p. présente faer best compliments to Mrs. 
F. and the young ladies: she hopes they have 
reached home in safety, and are now recovered 
from the fatigues of a party, which was indebted 
for its brilliancy chieiy to their charmsi their 
graces, and their talents. 



REPLY. 

Mrs. F. and daughters return their thanks U> 
Mrs. P. for her polite attention. The careful 
guide, whom she sent to conduct them home, se- 
cured them from the slightest fear ; and undisturb- 
ed repose until noon, has amply restored them 
from the trifling fatigue, of which they were not at 
all sensible Airing the pleasures of the evening* 



Mr. L. being confined at home by a slight in- 
disposition,, requests Mr. F. to visit him in the 
course of the day, for the purpose of conversing on 
an afiair of moment, the success of which may be 
advantageous to them both. \ '^ * 
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Monday J 6, A* M. 
Mrs. L. preients her respectful compliineDts to 
Mis. M. and desires thebonour of her coimpany at 
tea this ereiring* 



REPLY. 

UjA.M. 
Mrs. M. returns her compliments to Mrs. L. 
and accepts with pleasure her* polite invitation; 



Tueaday» 
\ iBTviTt you, my dear, to cohie and take tea with 
me this erening. I shall be alone, and hope that 
you will allow me the pleasure of your agreeable 
company. Do not send a denial. Adieu. 



REPLY., 

I THANK you, my dear, for your obliging invita- 
tion, and am very sorry I cannot accept it : we ex- 
pect company this evening : to-morrow I will be 
at your disposal ; and if you do not come to see me 
in the morning, I will certainly visit you in the 
evening. 



FOKSIS OF 

BIL.I46 OF EXCHANGE, &C. 



INSTOUCTIONS. 

Three things are essential to a bill of ex- 
change :* 

1. It mmt be drawn by a penoo in one town 
upon some person in aaa&er. 

3. There must be three parties to every bil^ 
namely, tiie drawer, the drasmee^ and the payee* 

S. Every bill most contain the words vulu$ re* 
ceived, witfaottt wbîcfa it is invalid as a BîU of ex- 
change. 

Observe, also, that the different periods for the 
payment of bills of exchange, may be stipulated in 
four difièrent ways : l. M sight, that is, on4>re- 
senting it. 2. At so many days sight, that is, at 1 b, 
15^ 20, or any other number of days after present- 
ing the bill. 3. On a day named, that is, on a 
certain day of a particular month. 4. At usance, 
that is, at the end of thirty days after, the date of 
the bill. 



* 8ee the Note at the end of this article. 
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Bills payable on a day specified, or at usante, 
are also entitled to a certain number of days of 
grace ; and a bill of exchange at two usances, is 
not payable until the expiration of 60 days after 
date, exclusive of twice the usual number of days 
of grace, which are allowed to bills at usance. 

It should farther be remarked, that the term 
usance, does not always imply the same number 
of days in commercial places. 

It is not necessary to procure the acceptance of 
bills of exchange payable on a day specified, be- 
cause they must be paid when they become due : 
fcut the bearer of such a ^ill, may present it for 
acceptance, and cause it to be protested for non- 
acceptance. It is useless to procure the accept- 
ance of bills payable at sight ; but the acceptance 
of other bills payable at so many day§ sight, or at 
usance, is indispensable. 

To accept a bill of exchange, is to engage, by 
one's signature, to pay the sum specified ; so that 
the acceptor becomes the principal debtor. 

To prolest a bill of exchange, is to declare, by 
a legal instrument, that the partiios to the bill shall 
be holden for all the damages, that may be in- 
curred.* 



* A bill of exchange is an open order or request in writing, 
addressed by one person to another, to pay a certain sum 
of money, oa demand, or at a time therein specified, to a 
third persoB, or to his order ; or it may be made payable 
to the bearer. 

If a bill is made payable to bearer, it ia assignable by de- 

15 
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MODELS. 

Aiw-YbrA;, \Oth January^ 1825. 
1 ,000 France. 
&V— 

At sight, please to pay, by this my first of ex- 
change, to Mr. A, the sum of one thousand francs, 



livery only ; if it is payable to order, it must be transferred 
by indorse ment and delivery. 

The person, who makes or draws the bill, is called the 
drawer, the persoxy, to whom it is addressed, the drawee^ 
who, when he has undertaken to pay the amount, is teria- 
ed the acceptor. The person, in whose favour the bill is 
drawn, is called the payee ; but if he appoints some other 
person to receive the money, he is tJien termed the indor- 
ser^ and the person so appointed, the indortee» 

This appointment must be first made by the payee, who 
writes his name simply on the back of the bill or note, or 
he directs payme nt to be made to some other person, or or- 
der, or bearer, who on transferring the instrument, makes 
a similar indorsement. 

Bills of exchange are called foreign when they pass 
from one Country to another; and they are denominated 
inland, when they are transacted by parties resident in the 
same Country. 

The rules with respect to bills of exchange are in a great 
measure applicable to promissory notes. The maker of a 
promissory note is called the payor. 

Bills ojr notps must be certain,- and not depend on apy 
particular event or contingency : they must be for the pay- 
ment of money only» and not for the payment of money, 
and the performance of some other act : they must not be 
drawn payable out of a particular fund ; because such in- 
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for value received of him, and pass the same to 
account, as by advice from 

Your most humble servant, 

B. 
Mr. C, Merchant, Marseilles* 



struments, althongh valid as contracts, are not negotiable 
«iccordiBg to t^e custom of merchants. 

In bills made payable a certain number of days after 
date, the day of the date is not indaded in the computa- 
tion ; and when a bill payable after date is drawn at a 
place using one style, and remitted to a place using an- 
other, the time is to be computed according to the place 
where drawn : but a bill payable after sight, is to be com- 
puted according to the style of the place where payable. 
If the bill has no date, the time is to be computed from the 
day on which it was issued; 

No alteration should be made in a bill or note after it is 
drawn. 

Acceptance is an engagement to pay a bill when it be- 
comes due. This engagement may be verbal or written. 
The better mode is for the acceptor to write his name acrot» 
the face of the bill, together with the date. 

An Mceptance may be «AsoltUe, or condUumcU, or partial ; 
but the hold^ iritot bound to receive a conditional or par- 
ttoracceptance : he may treat the bill as dishonoured, and 
resort to the drawer or indorsers for payment ; but if he 
receives such engagements, and means on default of pay- 
ment, to have recourse to other parties, he must give 
them notice of the tenour of the acceptance. 

^n acceptance upon honour or supra protest, may bé made 
by any person for the honour of any of the parties, after 
the drawee has refused to accept. 

A bill should be left twenty-four hours with the drawee, 
that I^e may determine whether he will accept or not. 
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LETTER OF ADVICE» 

Kem-York^ \Qth January^ 1825* 

Sif- 

] HAVE this day drawa upon you for one thou^ 
saad francs payable at sight to Mr. A. for value re- 

Any act of the drawee evinctnE his consent to comply 
with the request of the drawer, will amoont to an- accept- 
ance ; and an acceptance once made is ^nerally irreyo- 
cable. 

In order to obviate the dangers of navigation, foreign 
bills are commonly drawn in sets. The drawee is here di- 
rected to pay the jSrft bilXof exchange, the second and third 
sot paid, and so with the rest,, making suitable alterations. 

When a bill is expressed to be payable at a certain pe- 
riod, after date, or sight, an additional time called dayt of 
grace, is allowed. These days in this country and in'Eng- 
land are three : so that a bill drawn on the first of January, 
payable ten days after date, becomes due on the 14th, but 
if the third day is Sunday, or a day of public rest, as Christ- 
mas day and Good Friday, the bill is payable on the day 
preceding. 

JfoHce is that information, which iho holder of a nego- 
tiable instrument, is bound to give to all the anicK>oaont 
parties. If the drawee refuses to accept, or having ac- 
cepted, refuses payment, or offers an acceptance varying 
from the bill, then the bill is dishonoured, and the holder 
must, within a reasonable time, give notice to the parties, 
whom he means to charge, or he will lose their security. 

A protest is an act of an officer called a Notary Public, 
stating that a bill has been presented for acceptance on 
for payment, and refused* This act of the Notary is ev 
titled to credit in all foreign Courts. 
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ceive^ of him. 1 b^ yoa to honour it, and to de- 
bit the amount in my account. Depending on 
your punctuality, . . I am, Sir, itc. 



Bordeaux J April i5ih, 1835. 
3,600 f*rancs. 
Sir— 

At sight, please to pay, by this my second of ex- 
change, first of the same teneur and date unpaid, to 
Mr. A. the sum of two thousand francs, value re- 
ceived of him, in cash, and pass the same to ac- 
count, as by advice from 

Your most humble servant, 

B. 
To Mr. C, Merdiaiit, Philadelphia. 

i 

If thare is no Notary in the place, or sear it, the bill 
most be protested by some substantial mhabitaat, in tbe 
presence of two witnesseSf 

The form of a protest mast always be conformable to 
the custom of the country, where it is made, and a copy of 
the bill must be written on all protests; and the indorse- 
ments hteraUy transcribed, with an aeooant of the reasons" 
why the party does not honour the bill. The holder of a bin 
dishonoured, should carry it to a Notary, who is to present it 
to the drawee, and a^^in demand acceptance. 

Notice in the case of foreign billSf should be given on the 
day of refusal to accept or pay, if anv post or ordinary con* 
voyance sets out on Ih^t day, ak&d ir not, try the^ext ear- 

Notice in the case of inland biik, should i» gi#«n'b9' 
leaving it at the dweHing^house of the party inlendeéW 
be charged, or giving it to him personidly, eathe'day^df 

* 15 
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At eight days sight, please to pay, by fSm my 
only bill of exChanget to Mr. N. or to his order, 
the sum of two hundred dollai», value received of 
him in merchandize, and pass the same to account, 
as by advice from 

Your most humble servant* 

To Mr. E., Merchant, Charleston» 

Xofufun, JVbv<r7i6er 13f&, I8S6. 
Sir— 

At usance^ please to pay, by this my only bill 
of exchange, to Mr. W. six thousand pounds sler* 
ling, value received of Mr. T« B* and pass the 
same to account, as by advice from 

Your most humble servant, 

F. 
6,000 Pounds* 
To Mr. L., Banker, LiverpooU 



BILLS TO ORDER. 

PROMISSORT NOTE. 

Jn two months,, I promise to pay Mr. P. P. or 



refusai to accept or pay, or at farthest, the day after, if he 
lires in the same town ; and if he lives in another town, by 
the next post. 



I 
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order, flie sam of two hundred and fifteen dollars, 

value received of him in eash, (or merchandize.) 

S. GEORGE. 
$215. 

PhUaJelphàOy March lOlA, 1835. 



ANOTHER» 

I) THE undirsigned, acknowledge that I owe, 
and promise to pay, on the 15th of June next, to 
Mr» B. Beaobrun, the sum of five hundred and 
fifty «five dollars, which he has lent to me in my ne- 
cessity. 

A. BARBAROSSA^ 

fôôô» 

New- York, April 1 7M, 1 825» 



• 4 



, » ANOTHER.. 

Wb,'. the undersigned, promise to pay, on the 
20th of July next, to Mr. Black, Ùk sum of seven 
hundred dollars, which he has kindly loaned to us, 
by way of accommodation. 

LEROUX & Co. 

^700. 
BaUinwrt, April Ut^ lVi6. 
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ANOTBtR» 

4 

■ t 

Londariy February KM, 18S5«^ 
I >RoxisK to pay Mr* 'Le Bibac or im order, the 
^um of fifty pounds sterling in the following man- 
ner, namely, fifteen potrnds in two months from 
date, fifteen pounds on the 24th of June next, and 
the remaining twenty pounds on the 39th of Sep-- 
tember following. Witness my hand. 

L. «EfPRANC; 
MPoimâs* 



RECEIPTS. 

RECEIPT FOR MONET LSWT. 



1 « 



I, THE undersigned, acknowledge that I have re- 
ceived of Mr. Leroi theflum of fifty dollars, which 
I had lent to him, according to his promissory note, 
which I have this day eancelled, and delivered up 
to him. 

. F. BàiRÇOf* 

ANOTHER rOR INTEREST PAID. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE that i hàve received -df Mr. 
Chevalier the sum of fifteen doUars for one yearns 
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interest on the sam of three hundred dollars, which 
he owes me by note due the 2ôth of March, 1825* 

F. LECOMTE. 



ANOTHER, FOR A PERSON AND HIS PARTNER. 

I, THE undersigned, in my own name, and 
that of Mn Boniface, my partner, acknowledge 
that Mr. Goodman has this day paid me the sum 
of five hundred dollars, in discharge of a like sum, 
which he owed us for merchandize, (or by note of 
the 20th of February last, which is now deUvered 
up to him,) from which sum I hereby acquit- him,, 
and engage to indemnify him against the demands 
of the said Mr. Boniface, and all other persons. 

E. WISEMAN. 

Norfolk^ August 20^A, 1 »25. 



MODELS 

QT INVOICES AND BILLS OP LADING. 



INVOICE. 



Invoice and expenses of a bale of merchandize, 
laden by Messrs. Rousseau & Company, for Ed- 
ward Blondin & Son, in the ship Z«a jetme Virginie 
Captain G. Paul, for New-Orleans, consigned to 
Mr. Peters of that city^ to the order ^nd for the 
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account of Mr. Limosio, of New^-York^ mari^ed 
and uambered as in the maigia, to wit : 
L# L. NV)« [Here specify thç goods J] 



BILL or LADING. 

L W. Shipped b}r C. D. of Middletown, 

No. 1 to 30. Connecticut, in good order and well 

conditioned, on board the good ship 
called the Triton, whereof is master 
for the present voyage, Thomas Lee, 
now Ijing in the port of Middletown, 
and bound for Liverpool; To wit: 
Twenty barrels of sugar, which are 
marked and numbered as in the mar- 
gin, and are to be delivered in the 
like good order and well conditioned, 
at the aforesaid port of Liverpool, 
(the danger of the seas only except- 
cd) unto Thomas Tryon, or his as- 
signs, he or they paying freight for 

the said sugar, at the rate of __ _ 

wîflTfoT'Wîtûout] prtmsge and ave- 
rage accustomed. 

In witness whereof, the master or 
purser of said ship, has affirmed to 
three bills of lading, all of this tenoor 
and date ; one of wUcb being accom- 
plished, the others shall stand void* 
Dated at JUiddletown, <$^c. 
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FORM OF A FOREIGN BILI.. 

iMiddletown, Dec, Ut, 1825. 

Exchange for 10,000 Livres Tournoises. 

At two usances, lor " at sighU" or '^ at àayê after 

sights or « at days after dale,"] pay this my first 

bill of exchange, (second and third of the ^ame tenour and 

date not paid,) to Messrs , or order, [or bearer,] 

Ten thousand Livres Tournoises, value received, of them, 
and place the same to account, as per advice from 

« ^ JAMES OATLAND. 

1 o Mr. ' m 

Paris, payable at — : — ^. 

FORM or AN INLAND BILL. 

$^^^00. JITiddletQWH, Dec, Ist^ 1825. 

Two months after date, [or " at Hght,' or ?* on de- 

mandy" or " at days after sight"] pay Mr , or 

order, one thousand dollars for value received. 

n. ^^ „ , SAMUEL SKINNER. 

To Mr Merchant, 

Boston, payable at — : . 



FORM OF A CHECK. , 

^ ^, J^iddletûwn, Dec. l#i, 1825« 

Cashier of the Middletown Bank. 
Pay to A. B. or Bearer, Five hundred Dollars. 
$500. > C. D. 

FORM OF A NOTICE. 

Jfiddietoum^ Dee. 1, 1825. 
Sir, 

Please to take notice that a bill of exchange [or pro- 
missory note] drawn [or, drawn by A. B. and indorsed by 

you,] by you [or other person, naming him,] for 

dollars, dated the day of , and payable this 

day, was this evening protested for non-payment, [or 
non-acceptance,] and that payment is expected from yo«. 

Your Obedient Servant, T. D, 

To Mr. , 

Middletown. 
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FORM OF Jl^PBOTXST. 

United States qfAmerica^ State of ConneàUeut^ «#. 
On the day of in the year of our Lord 

one thoosand eight hundred and at the request of 
I, Notary Public, duly appointed and sworn, 

rending in the City of Middletown, in said State, did ex- 
hibit the original Bill of Exchange, \pr prominory note^J 
(a true copy whereof is on the other side written,) 
Ihere imert the place €f prenrUmentf to whom made, and the 
OÊUwer gwen.'} 

Whereupon, I, the said Notary, at the request afore- 
said, did protest, and by these presents I do solemnly pro- 
test, against the Drawer and [other parHee in dtfault 
naming them,] of the said [Bill or note] as well as against 
all others whom it doth or may concern, for exchange, 
re-ezchange, and all costs, charges, losses, damages, and 
interests whatsoever, suffered or to be suffered for want 
of payment, [or acceptance] of the said original bill, [or 
note,] 

Thus done and Protested, in the said City of Mid- 
dletown, the day and year aforesaid. 
Witness my Signature and Seal of Office. 
IL. S.] C. r#Notary Public. 

[Here note fees.] 



FABLES. 



« ■ 

A FABLE I. 

THE MOCRINQrBiai), AND THE TITMOI^I^. 

There is, (a) it is said^ (6) a certain bird in tbt 
West-Indies, (c) which knows how to mimic (d) the 
warbling of every other (e) bird, without being able, 
himself, to add any melodious sound to the concert* 
As one of these mocking-birds, perched upon Ibe 
branches of a tree, was displaying (/) his talent for 
ridiculing : (g) This is very well, said a Titmoose, 
speaking in the name (A) of all the other birds : we 
grant you, (t) that our music is not faultless; but 
pray {k) give us a tune of your own making. (/) 

People who have no other talent, than that of 
finding hidden faults, render thefiselves very ri- 
diculous, when they seek to ridicule those who 
endeavour to render thems^ves useful to the 
public. 

Fable I. 

(à^ Il y a (h) dit-on (c) Indes Occidentales (d) con* 
trefaire (e) tout antre (j) étaloit (jg) de ridiculiser, (h) 
an nom («) vous accoroons (k) d% grâce (J) fiiçon. 

16 
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FABLE IL 



THE MISER, AND THE MAGPIE. 

A Miser used to count (a) his money, every day. 
A Blagpie escaped from his cage, came slily 
'and carried off (b) a guinea, and ran to hide it in a 
crevice of the floor. The miser perceived the pie, 
aha ! he cried out, (c) Ihen Atou stealest my trea- 
sure. Thou canst not deny it, I catch thee in the 
factr Hussey âiou shalt die. Softly, (J) softly, my 
dear master, do not go so fast : I make use of your 
money as you do yourself: if I must lose (e) my life, 
for having hidden a single guinea, what do you de- 
serve, tell me, you who secrete so many thousands ? 

It often happens, that men condemn them- 
aelves {/) by cotidenming the vices of others. 

■ ■ ■ 

Fable fl. 

(a) Comptoit {h) enleTer (c) s'écria (4) doncenent 
(e) que je perde. 
(/).8e ccmdMpiieBt eos-oièmes^ 
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FABLE Ilk 



THS FLY MV9 TH« BVi^ 

A i^¥ had placed hevself (o) «pun the busn of a 
bull I she was afraid of incommoding him kj her 
weight I ask your pardon, {b) said she, forlbe li» 
Berty, wUch I have taken ; but^ if I pfet» too har4 
ttpon your bead^ I will ûy away : (c) you need \mk 
eommand. Wbc) speaks to me ûïeve ? demaiided 
master Bul^ with a brutal voice, (d) It is L (e) 
Who ? Here I am. Oh ! mistress Fly, is it you ? Do 
not be uneasy, I beseech you ; you 9tt^ not so hea^ 
vy as you think. I did not perceiTe yoo, (/) when 
yeu alighted on ray head, and I shall certainly nai 
perceive, when you think &t {g) to quit your place. 

It is very common to find contracted minds^ 
who fancy themselves to be people of importance* 
They have the foolish vanity to wish to appear 
more than they -are ^ but they often become the 
laog^ing-stockof those, who^ l^gi^ow their merit and 
tbeiir qualities. ^ 

Fable Iff. 

(a) S^étoit placée (6) vous demande pardon (e) je 
la' envolerai {d) de voix binitale (e)Hie .^mf^i,(j) ne 
n^ suis aperffu {g} juge^esç à prcipos. . 



1S4 FABLES r 

FABLE IV. 

THB WOLF AND THE KID. 

A VEUT g^pid wolf (they are not all so,) having 
an appetite, found a kid, which had strayedaway. (a) 
Little friend, said the Toracious animal, I meet 
you very opportunely : (b) you will make me a very 
good supper ; for' I have neither breakfasted, nor 
dined to-day, I assure you. If I must die, (c) re- 
plied the poor little kid, pray give me a song first ; I 
hope you will not refuse me this favour : it is the 
irst I ever asked of you. I heard it said, that you 
. are a perfect musician. The woM^ like a fool, 
began to howl, instead of singing ; (d) at this noise, 
the shepherd ran up with his dogs, which put him 
to flight. Very well, said he, as he was going 
away;(£) I have only what I deserve: that will 
teach me another time to stick to {/) the trade ola 
butcher and not to play the musician. 

Know your talents and your capacity. A àm* 
piéton should 0)1 pretend (g) to imitate a man of 
mind and genius. 

Fabl» IV. 

(a) Etoit égaré (6) très à propos (c) s'il faut que j^ 
meure (d) au Ueu de chanter («) s'en allant (/) k 
tenir. 

(g) Ne devroit pas prétendre^ 
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FABLE V. 

THK EAGLE AVD THE OWL» 

The eagle and the owl, after having made (a) war 
a long time, agreed upon a peace ; (b) the {irelimi- 
naiy articles having been first signed by ambassa- 
dors : the most essential article was that the for^ 
mer should not eat the young ones of the latter* 
Do you know them, demanded the owl ? No, re- 
plied the eagle. — So much the worse.— Describe 
them to me, or show them to me : upon the faith 
of an honest eagle, I will never touch them. — My 
young ones, replied the nocturnal bird, are pretty, 
handsome, well shaped; they all resemble me, 
and they have a very soft and melodious* voice ; 
you will easily know tiiem by these marks. Very 
well, I will not foi^et it. It happened, one day 
that the eagle perceived in the comer of a rock, 
some very ugly, grim-faced little monsters, with 
a sad and mournful air. These children, said he 
do not belong to our friend ; let us scranch them ; 
and he immediately set about making a good re- 
past. The eagle was not in the wrong. The 
owl had made a / false portraiture of her young 
ones ; they had not the least feature of it. 

Parents should carefully avmd (c) this weakness 
towards their children, which often renders them 
blind to their faults, and is sometimes &tal to 
fcoth. 

Fable V. 
(a) Après avoir fait (6) convinrent de paix. 
I c ) DevroienI éviter avec soin. 
^ 16* 



FABLE VI. 

THE CAT AND THE TWO SPARROWS. 

A YOUNG sparrow bad been brongfat up wi& a 
very youn^ cat ; they were inUtnate friends^ and 
could hardly. quit one another. («) Their friend- 
ship increased with age : Puss (b) would play with 
Philip, (c) and Philip with puss ; the one with his 
beak, the other with his paws ; he took care not 
to stretch out his claws. One day, a sparrow 
from the neighbourhood, came to pay a visit (d) to 
bis comrade. Good day, brother, said be. Good 
day, replied the other.— Your servant— I dun 
yours. — They were not long tçgethcr, before 
there arose a quarrel (e) between them, and Puss 
took Philip^s part. What, said he^ this stranger 
is bold enough to insult our friend ! It shall not 
be so, Î swear by all the cats; thereupon (/) he eats 
the stranger without ceremony. Truly, says he, 
a sparrow is a dainty bit : I did n<^ know, that 
birds had so exquisite, and delicate a taste. 
Come, my little friend, said he, to the other; I 
must eat you (g) likewise ; you shall accompany 
yovit comrade ; he has something to tell you. 

Do not trust an enemy, whatever protestations 
of friendship^ he may make. The company of the 
wicked is always to be feared. (A) 

Fable VI. 
(a) Se quitter (6) Raton(c) Pierrot {d) vint rendre vi- 
site (e) qu'il survint querelle (/) ladessus {g) il faut 
que je vous croque. 
(h) A craindre. 
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FABLE VII. 

THE TULIP AND THB ROSE. 

A TULIP and a rose were neighbours in the 
same garden. They wer^ both (a) extremely beau- 
tiful : but the gardener paid more care (6) and at* 
tention to the rose. The envy and jeajousy of rival 
beauties cannot easily be concealed. The tulip, 
vain of her external charms, and unable to bear 
the thought of being (c) forsaken for another, re- 
proached the gardener with his partiality. Why 
is my beauty thus neglected, said she to him? 
Are not my colours more bright, various, and in- 
viting than those of the rose ? Why then do you 
prefer her to me, and give her all your affection ? 
Be not dissatisfied, fair tulip, replied the gardener : 
I know your beauties, and I admire them as they 
deserve : but there are, in my favourite rose, in- 
ternal odours, and charms, which beauty alone 
cannot procure. 

External beauty strikes at first; but we should 
prefer (d) internal merit. 



Fable VII. 

(a) L'une et l'autre {h) plus de soin (c) d'être aban- 
donnée. 

(d) Il faut préférer. 



t88 fàblcs. 

FABLE VIII. 

JHE HUSHEOOM AND THE AC^EN. 

An acorn, that had fallen from an oak, saw bj 
him a mushroom. Scoundrel, said he to him, 
what is thy boldness to approach (a) so near to thy 
superiors? Race of a dunghilH How darest 
thou hold up thy head in a place ennobled by my 
ancestors for so many (b) generations T Dost thou 
not know who I am ? Illustrious lord, said the 
mushroom, I know you perfectly welt, and your 
ancestors too. I mean not to dispute with you 
the honour of your birth, nor to compare mine to 
it. (c) On the contrary, I acknowledge that I hard- 
ly know whence I spring, (d) But I have qualities 
which you have not. I please the palate of men, 
and I give a delicious flavour to the most exqui- 
site and delicate meats : whereas (e) you, with alt 
your pride in your ancestors, and your extraction, 
are fit only to fatten (/) hogs. 

The man, who grounds his merit upon that of 
his ancestors, and of his extraction, renders him- 
self ridiculous {g) to sensible pc^ople. Illustrious 
birth is a small matter of itself, (A) if it is not sup- 
ported by personal qualities. 

Fable VIII. 

(a) D'approcher (6) depuis tant (c) ni y comparer la 
mienne {d) d'où je suis venu (e) au lieu que (/) qu'à 
engraisser. 

{g) Se rend ridicule {h) d'elle-même. 
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FABLE ÏX. 

THE FROG ABTD THE FOX. 

A FROG extremely lank, being notbing but (a)4tia 
iMid bones, took it into his head {b) to pass for a phj- 
Bician, and coming ont of hi», fen, he advertised 
that he knew how to cure all sorts of distempers. 
The animals assembled (c) around him. Friends, 
said he, fear diseases no longer. I have an infal* 
Uble remedy for curing radically the most invete» 
rate : it is a universal specific, which I have found 
out, after more than fifty years' (d) practice and ex- 
perience. I am willing to render it public, for 
the benefit of the animal race. A fox, examining 
closely (e) the figure of the frog, said to him with ao 
air of cootempt ; Gossip, learn at least (/)how to 
speak: your gibberish is unintelligible. But pray,, 
tell me, bow dare you pre^tend to cure others^ 
since you cannot cure yourself of ^ your hoarse 
voice, your lank cheeks, and youn body full of 
pimples^ 

Physician, heal thyself, is a proverb verified la 
this fable* People ought to be (g) free from de- 
fects, which they would correct (A) in others. 



^li^ 



Fable IX. 

(a) N'ayant que (ft) se Boit en tète (c) s- assemblè- 
rent (d) plus de cinquante ans («) de près(/) au 

montSf * 
{h) On doit être (jg) Ton voudroit corriger. 



FABLE X. 

TBB BOT AXD THE BVTTMIFLT. 

Jk e«ii*D wiilktfig in (a) a garden perceived a but» 
tërêy'* Struck with [b) the beauty and variety of its 
colottFS) he pursued it from flower to flower with 
iadefatigabie paine: (it seemed light; the flying 
imeot was pretty :) he sometimes endeavoured to 
surprise it among the leaves of a rose, or upon a 
pink, and to cover it with his hat : a moment af^ 
terwards, he hoped to catch it upon a branch of 
myrtle, or to seize it on a bed of violets : but aH 
his eflbrts were useless : the fickle butterfly flutt 
tering continually from flower to flower, eluded 
9k\\ his attempts» At length, observing it half bu- 
ried (c) in a tiilip,he sprung (d) upon the^flower,aaâ 
piueking it with violence, crushed the butterflj. 
Farewell the pleasure, with which he had flfttter- 
od (e) himself: he was much grieved îwt having 
killed (/) the insect* 

Pleasure is but (g) a painted butterfly : it may 
amuse in the pursuit ; but if it is embraced (h) with 
too much ardour, {%) it perishes in the enjoyment* 



Fabi^i: X. 

(») Se promeiwnt, (&) frappe de, (c) k 90fti6 en- 
seveli (<i)«'élanca (e) diont ft*4toit flatté (/) d'avoir tué. 
{g) N'est que (h) si on Tembrasse («) trop d'antew* 



FABLE XL 

A HERON, a bird, which has a very long beak, and 
very high legs, was coasting along (a) a river : be 
saw an abumdance of carp and pike^ (the Heron is a 
great eater offish,) he could easily have (6) caught 
them ; but he was not hungry ; («^ the reason was a 
very good one. Some momgnto after, his appe* 
tite came : he returns to the water-side to find {d) 
something (e) to eat ; but the carp and the pike 
were no longer there. It was a great loss to him* 
He saw tenches ; Ihis food did not please him : he 
wanted (/) 84>mething more solid. 1 «at teaches ! 
said he : whom do th^y take me for ? At last he 
finds some gudgeons. Gudgeons! Was a Heron 
ever seen (g) to eat small fish ? What ! Shall I opea 
my mouth for such a trifle? Hunger overtook 
him, and in extreme want, not finding ai^ ifatog 
else, he was very glad to meet with a fnail» 

Let us not be so difficult, and let us not dis- 
dain anything. Often, by seeking to gain toe 
much, we run a risque of losing every thing» 



Fable XI. 

(a) Côtoyoit (b) auroit aisément pu (c) a'aToit pas 
iaim (d) pour trouver (c) de quoi (/) il woU besoin 
(g) «-ton jantaîs vu. 



A 



19^ restes* 

FABLE XIL 

THE LION, PREPARfNO HIMSELF FOR WAR« 

War being declared between animals and birds^ 
(Dotwitbfitanding their instinct, they are mad as 
men,) the lion gave notice of it (a) to his subjects, 
and ordered them to repair (b) to his camp/ Among 
a great nomber of animals, who obeyed the orders 
of their king, some asses and hares appeared at the 
rendezvous. Each animal ofiTered his services 
for the success of the war : the elephant was to 
carry the baggage of the army : the bear under- 
took to make assaults ; the fox offered (c) to conduct 
wiles and stratagems: the ape promised to divert 
the attention of the enemy by his tricks. Send 
back the aas^s, said the horse, they are too heavy : 
and the bares are subject to panic fears. Not at 
all, said the king of beasts, our army would not be 
complete without them : the asses will serve us {d) 
for trumpeters, and the hares for couriers. 

There is no member, in a body politic, which 
may not be (e) useful. A man of good sense, knows 
how to derive advantage from every thing. 



Fable XII. 

" (a) En donna avis/(6) de se rendre (c) se proposa 
(d) serviront de. 
(e) Ne puisse être. 
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FABLE XIII. 

THE FOWL£R AND THE BIiACKBIRD. 

« 

A Fowler was, one day, spreading (a) his nets 
hj the side (6) of a hedge ; a Blackbird, who was 
perched upon a tree, saw him, and had the curiosi- 
ty to ask him what he was doing. I am building a 
city for the birds, he replied : you see -that I pro- 
vide it with meat, and with every, thing, which is 
necessary for life : having said this, he departed to 
hide himself behind the hedge. The Blackbird 
believing him very sincere, came down from tiie 
tree, -entered into the city, and was taken. The 
man came out from his hiding place, and ran to 
seize his prey. If this, said the prisoner, is your 
good faith, your honesty, and the city which you 
build, you will have but few (c) inhabitants. Woe 
to me for having listened to you. {d) 1 am the 
dupe of your cheat. 

Mistrust the (e) fine words and cajolings of de- 
ceitful men : they often boast (/) that the pro- 
jects which they invent, are for the public good; 
while (g) they only seek their private interest. 



FABLE XIII. 

(a) Tendoit (hi) à côté (c) n'aurez que fort peu de 
(d) de vous avoir écouté. 

(e) Méfiez vous de (/ ) ils se vantent souvent (g) tan- 
dis que. 

17 
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CARACTERE DES FRANÇAIS- 

De tous les peoples, le Français est celui dont lé 
Caractère a, dans tous les teins, éprouvé le mmns d'aï-- 
tération. On retrouve le* Français d'aujourd'hui 
dans ceux des croisades, et, en remontant jusqu'aux 
Gaulois, on y remarque encore beaucoup de ressem- 
blance. Cette nation a toujours été vive, gaie, brave, 
généreuse, sincère, présomptueuse, inconstante, avan- 
tageuse, inconsidérée. Ses vertus partent du cœur, ses 
vices ne tiennent qu à l'esprit, et ses bonnes qualités 
corrigeant ou balançant les mauvaises, toutes concou- 
rent, peut-être également, à rendre le français de tous 
les peuples le plus sociable. 

Le grand défaut du Français est d'être toujours 
jeune, et presque jamais homme ; par là il est souvent 
plus aimable, et rarement sûr '; il n'a presque point 
d'âge mûr, et passe de la jeunesse à la caducité. 

Nos talens s'annoncent de bonne heure ; on les nég- 
lige long-tems par dissipation, et à peine commence- 
t-on à vouloir en faire usage, que leur tems est passé ; 
Il y a peu d'hommes parmi nous qui puissent s'appuyer 
de l'expérience. 

Il est le seul peuple dont les mœurs peu- 
vent se dépraver, sans que le cœur se corrompe 
et que le courage s'altère ; ji|Ui allie les quali- 
tés héroïques avec le plaisir, le luxe et la mollesse. 

Ses 
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CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH. 

Th£ character of the French has experienced 
fewer changes than that of any other prople* A 
striking resemblance is perceptible between the 
modern French, those of the middle ages, and the 
ancient Gauls. The inhabitants of France have 
always been distinguished for vivacity, gaiety, 
bravery, gieneirosity, siiwerity,^ presumption, incon>- 
stancy, self-importance, and rashness. Their vir- 
tues proceed from the heart ; ttieir vices ate the er- 
rors of the mind ; and as their good and bad qualities 
correct, or balance each other, they all concur, 
perhaps equally, to render a Frenchman the most 
sociable of all men. 

The great fault of the Frenchman is, that he is 
always young, and scarcely ever a man : hence, be 
is often rather amiable than judicious : he can hard- 
ly be said to have any maturity of age : he passes, 
by a rapid transition, from youth to decay. 

Our talents appear early in life ; but they are 
long neglected in a course of dissipation, and no 
sooner are they applied to some beneficial pur- 
pose, than their season is gone. Few persons 
among us, are able to derive wisdom from the 1[es« 
sons of experience. 

The French are the only people whose morals 
can become depraved without corrupting their 
hearts, or diminishiiig their courage : who unite 
the quaUties of heroism, with pleasure, luxury, and 

effeminacy. 
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Ses vertus ont peu de consistance^ses vices n'ont point 
4e racine. 

Le caractère d'Alcibiade n'est pas rare en France. 
Le dér^ement des mœurs et de rimagination ne don- 
ne point atteinte à la franchise et à la bonté natareHe dn 
Français. L'^amour-propre contribue à le rendre 
aimable : plus il croit plaire, plus il a de penchant à 
aimer. La frivolité qui nuit au développement de 
ses talens et de ses vertus, le préservent en mêœe- 
temâ des crimes noirs et réfléchis : La perfidie lui «st 
étrangère^et il est emprunté dans l'intrigue. Si l'on a 
quelquefois vu chez lui des crimes odieux, ils ont 
disparu plutôt par le caractère national^ que par la 
sévérité des lois- 

DUCLOS. 



LES MEMES. 
Voyagez beacoup, et vous ne trouverez pas de peu- 
ple aussi doux, aussi afiable, aussi franc, aussi poli, 
aussi spirituel, aussi galant que le peuple Français ; U 
l'est quelquefois trop, mais ce défaut est-il donc si 
grand ? Il s'afiecte avec vivacité et promptitude,, et 
quelquefois pour des objets très-frivoles, tandis que 
des objets importans, ou le touchent peu» ou n'exci- 
tent que sa plaisanterie. Le ridicule est son arme 
favoiîte, et ^jIus redoutable pour les autres et pour 
lui même. Il passe rapidenlent du plaisir à la peine, 
et de la peine au piaisir. Le même bonheur le fatigue. 

H 
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effeminacy. Their virtues have little solidity; 
their vices have no depth of root.^ 

The character of Alcibiades is not uncommon in 
France* Irregularity of morals and imaginatiou 
produces no effect on the native frankness, and 
benevolence of the Frenchman* Self-love impels 
him to be amiable: the more he fancies ttial he 
pleases, the more is he inclined to h>ve« That 
frivolity, which retards the developement of his ta- 
lents, preserves him, at the same time, from black, 
and deliberate crimes: perfidy is not natural 
to him : it is borrowed in the prosecution of in- 
trigues* If odious crimes have been sometimes 
seen in France, they have quickly disappeared, 
more in consequence of the national character, 
than the severity of the laws. 

DUCLOS. 



TiiAyEL much, and you will no where find a peo- 
ple so mild, so affable, so frank, so polished, so wit- 
ty, so gallant, as the French : they are occasional- 
ly too much so-: but, is this an important defect ? 
The Frenchman pursues every thing with vivacity 
and promptitude ; the objects of his research are 
often extremely frivolous, while matters of grave 
concern affect him very slightly, or barely excite a 
passing jest. Ridicule is his favourite weapon, the 
most formidable to others as well as to himself* 
He moves rapidly from pleasure to pain, and from 
pain to pleasure* Uniform happiness is irksome. 

17 * His 
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Il n'éprouve guères de sensations profondesl II s'en- 
joue, mais il n^est ni fantasque, ni intolérant, ni 
ecithousiaste. 

Il ne 9e mêle jamais d'affaires d'état que pour chan- 
sonner ou dire son épigramme sur les ministres. Cette 
légeret^ est la source d'une espèce d'égalité dont il" 
n'existe aucune trace ailleurs : elle met, de tems en 
tems, l'homme du commun, qui a de l'esprit, au niveau 
du grand seigneur ; c^est en quelque sorte im peuple 
de femmes : car c'est parmi les femmes qu'on découvre, 
qu'on entend, qu'onappercoit à côté^de l'inconséquence, 
de la felie, et du caprice, un mouvement, un ûot, une 
action ferte et sublime. 

^1 a le tact exquis, le gout très fin } ce qui tient an 
sentiment de l'honneur, dont la nuance se répand sur 
toutes les conditions, et sur tous les objets. Il est 
brave» II est plutôt indiscret que confiant, et plus 
libertin que voluptueux. La sociabilité qui le rassem- 
ble en cercle nombreux, et qui le promène en un jour 
en vingt cerclés différens^ use tout pour lui en un clin 
d'œil, ouvrages, nouvelles, modes* vices^ vertus. 
Chaque semaine a son héros en bien comme en mal ; c'est 
la contrée ouil est le plus facile de faire parler de soi, et 
le plus difficile d'en faire parler long-tems. Il aime les 
païens en tous genres ; et c'est moins par les récom- 
pensés du gouvernement que par la considéra- 
tion populaire qu'ils se soutiennent dans son pays. 

Il 
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His sensations are rarely profound. He is cheer- 
ful : but he is neither fantastic, nor intolerant, nor 
enthusiastic. 

He never interferes with politics any farther 
than to write a song or an epigram upon ministers. 
This levity is the ^source . of an equality else- 
where unknown: it ev,ery now and then puts 
the witty commotier on a level with the powerful 
lord. The French are, in some measure, a nation 
of women : for among women, we discover, hear, 
and perceive, by the side of inconsistency, folly, 
and caprice, an emotion, a word, an action, that 
indicate strength, and sublimity. 

The Frenchman has acute perceptions, and a 
fine taste; both closely allied to a feeling of ho« 
nour, the shades of which are diffused, in his mind, 
overall the objects and conditions of life. He is 
brave : rather indiscreet than confiding ; more of 
a libertine than a voluptuary. His sociable dispo- 
sition, which makes him fond of large parties, and 
leads him into twenty different circles in the 
course of a day, instantly exhausts every subject 
that appears — works, news, fashions, vices, virtues. 
Every week has its hero in good or evil. France is 
the country, where it is the most easy for a person 
to excite the conversation of the public about him* 
self, and the most difficult to retain it for any 
length of time. 

The Frenchman loves talents of every descrip- 
tion, which are, in truth, supported less by the re- 
wards held out by the government, than by popular 

favour; 
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tl honore le génie, il se familiarise tn^ aisément ; ce 
qui n'est pas sans inconvénient pour lui-même, et 
pour ceux qui veulent se faire respecter. Le Français 
est avec vous ce que vous désirez qu'il soit ; mais il 
faut se tenir avec lui sur ses gardes. Il perfectionne 
tout ce que les autres inventent. ^ 

Tels sont les traits dont' il porte l'empreinte^ 
plus ou moins marquée, dans les contrées qu'il 
visite, plutôt pour satisfaire sa curiosité que pour 
ajouter à sonin^niction, a«ssin'en rapporte*t-il que des 
prétentions. Il est phis lait po^ l^amusement que 
pour l'amitié. Il a des connaissances sans nombre, et 
souvent il meurt senl. C'est l'être de la t«rre qui • le 
plus de jouissances et le moins de regrets. Comme il 
ne s'attache à rien lertement, il a bientôt onblié ce qu'il 
a perdu. Il possède supérieorement l'art de rempl»* 
cer, et il est secondé dans cet art par tout ce qui l'envi* 
ronne^ Si vous en exceptez cette* prédilection offen- 
sante qu'il a pour sa nation,* et qu'il n est pas en lui de 
dissimuler, il me semble que le jeune français, gai, léger» 
plaisant, et fi'ivole, est l'homme aimable de sa nation i 
et que le Français mûr, instruit, et sage, qui a con* 
serve les agrémens de sa jeunesse, est l'homme aima" 
.ble et estimable de tous les pays. 

RAYNAL. 

* Et il a cela de commun avec tous les autres peuple» 

é 
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ikvour. Hê hoDOurs geniu». He is too apt to 
become familiar, not without inconvenience t<> 
himself, as well as to those, who choose to be re- 
spected. Withyoti, the Frenchman is, what you 
desire he should be : but with Aim, you must stand 
upon your guard. He brings to perfection what 
others invent. . 

Such are the traits of character, wliich he carries 
with him, in a greater or less degree, wherever he 
goes. He visits countries rather to satisfy his cu- 
riosity tiian to increase his information : and he 
consequently returns with mere pretentions to 
knowledge. He is formed more for amusement 
than friendship. He has acquaintances without 
number, and often dies alone. Of all earthly be- 
ings, he has the greatest enjoyment, and the least 
regret. As he is not strongly attached to any thing, 
he soon fof^ets what he has lost. He possesses, 
in a superior degree, the art of supplying ""vacant 
places ; and in this art he is aided by every thing, 
which surrounds him. Vyou except that offensive 
predilection* for his own country, which he cannot 
dissemble, it seems to me, that the young Frenc-h- 
man, gay, airy, agreeable, and frivolous, is the amia- 
ble man of his own nation ; aiid. that the mature, 
learned, and wise Frenchman, who has preserved 
the cheerfulness of youth, is the amiable, and esti- 
mable man of ail countries. 

RAYNAL. 

■* And this quality he poiMsse* in common with the 
rest of mankind. 
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The two following letters, one in Greek and the 
^ther in Latin, are selected, not because t^ey are 
the best, but because they are short, and sufficient 
specimens of the ancient epistolary style. 

24raprfoir6jv ap^^ovrs; xea ji ^tihg ^t^Mvi lepsi jxcyoXM xai toi^ 
vgsg^ws^S, xai rotç le^eutfijXoiruXonrûj dfj^6j tuv Ixiouuv 

Oi *!C^(S^B\irm 01 a^too'rttXfivrs; ^g^ cov ^tjiMv 4]fM*iir 
aiTTj^eiTuxvYjiJuv «spi ty)^ ^i)(UfMijv xair4|Ai9)(f, xoi evippavât}jubsv 
s^i ri} e^oc^Gi aurcjv. Kai av£^pa>pafjiiSv ra uir' oiur4(>v sifiui^tt 

I«<f6jvo(^ ^^edffsuTou Isdojuv ^jXâoo'av «'jocf fiixaif avavssfjiSvoi 
^9)v «^00* «ifAao* ^iXiav. Kai «ipsiffi ro) dfjfjbu cwiâsloufâoi tzû 
euià^ aiAo|c^, x(Xi « èedécu to awi^joupot f wv Xo^cjv aurcjv 
sv 9-oj^jp(iro($6(^si^|iiSvoi^ rs ^iffAs BiiSXiouf, rs ^fiiv fAviffAodrwov 
70V ^i7|Ukov rwv SvapTiarcov. to d S avri/fitqMV twcjv f^pa^- 
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The Magistrates and the Republic of the Spartans to 
Sknon the High Priest, and to the Elders, the 
Priests, andAhe rest qf the people of our brethren 
the Jcw^ :— Geeeting, ^ ^ 

The ambassadors who were sent to our people^ 
have described your glory and honour. We re- 
joiced at their arrival. We have caused their ad- 
dress to be enrolled among the decrees of the peo- 
ple thus: Numenius the sou of Antiochus, 
and Antipater the son of Jason, ambassadors 
of the Jews, came to renew the ancient treaty of 
peace. It has pleased the people to receive these 
ambassadors with much honour, and to deposit ^ 
copies of their speeches in the public records, as 
a memorial to the citizens of Sparta. We no^i^ 
send a transcript of this memorial to Simon, the 

> 

High Priest. 
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M. MARCELLUS M. CICERONI, S. D. 

Plurimum valuisse apud me tuam semper auc- 
toritatem, cum in omni re, turn in hoc maxime ne- 
gotio, potes existimare» Qum mihi C. Marcellus, 
frater amantissimus mei, non soliun consilium da- 
ret, sed precibus quoque me obsecraret: non priu8 
mihi persuadere potuit, quam tuis est efiectum li- 
teris, ut uterer vestro potissimum consilio» Rés 
quemadmodum sit acta, vestrse literae mihi decla- 
rant. Gratulatio tua, etsi est mihi probatissima, 
quod ab optimo fit animo : tamen hoc mihi multo 
juGundîus est, et gratius, quod in summa paucitate 
amicorum, propinquorum ac necessariorum, qui 
Tere me» saluti faverent, te cupidissimum mei, 
singularemque mihi benevolentiam praestitisse 
cognovi. Reliqua sunt ejusmodi, quibus ego, quo* 
niam haec erant tempora, facile et aequo animo 
carebam : hoc vero ejusmodi esse statuo, ut sine 
talium virorum et amicorum benevolentia, neque 
in adversa neque in secunda fortuna quisquam vi- 
yere possit» Itaque in hoc ego mihi gratulor. 
Tu vero ut intelligas, homini amicissimo te tri- 
baisse officium, re tibi praestabo» Vale. 
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M. MARCELLUS TO M. CICERO— health. 

Your opinion, as you may well suppose, has 
great influence with nie on all occasions, and e#* 
pecially in the present affair. My affectionate 
brother, Caipa Marcellus, advised and intreated 
me; but he could produce no effect, until the ar- 
rival of your letter. The mode, in which the affair 
has beenmanaged, appears by your correspondence. 
Your congratulations are highly acceptable,becau8e 
I know they proceed from the heart: but my chief 
cause of consolation arises from the fact, that youex- 
tendedyourbenevolence to me in a remarkable man- 
ner, when I was deserted by nearly all of my 
friends, relations, and acquaintances. In times 
like * these, I could submit to privations of 
every other kind with equanimity : but it is cer- 
tain that existence would be of little importance 
either in prosperity or adversity, without the good 
will of friends and men like you. I therefore 
congratulate you on this account. I shall en* 
deavour to prove by my conduct, that you 
have rendered services to an unalterable friend* 
Farewell. 



18 
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IL CARDINAL BENTIVOGLIO AL 8IGN0R 
CARDINAL BORGHESE, A ROMA. 

'Corne V« Em. col ftenîgno suo patrocinio si 
compiacque di farmi coosegarr prima le nunzia- 
ture di Fiandra, e di Franqia ; cosi io riconûsco 
ora .principalmeDte da suoi benignissimi offizi 
Tonor del cardioalato, che la Santità di Nostro Sîg- 
nore s^è degnata di collocar nelb mia persona* 
In modo che puo ben compreoder facilmente V. 
Em. da se medesima, di quanti obblighi io mi trovi 
legato con lei, e qaanto io siateniko a segaitar sem- 
pre piu la sua volontà cbe^ la mia. Questi Sensi 
che m' abbondan nel cuore non si possono es- 
prime fQ.col la penna ; onde non dovrà maravigliar* 
si V. Em. che mi manchino i termini proporzio- 
nati per renderle quelle grazie, ch'avrebbc ora a 
portar côn se questa lettera, in riconoscimiento di 
tanti benefizi e favori, loprego Dio ch^ al difetto 
delle parole mi faccia supplir in piu degna forma 
colle opère, e ch' ikisieme colF accresçimiento di 
questa dignita m^ accresca le occasioni di far ap- 
parire sempre piu la devota mia gratitudinc verso 
V. Em. 

E le bacio umilissimamente le mani.* 
Di Parigi^ li 31 di Gennaro 1621. 



* Literally: <' I most humbly kiss your bands." 
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THE CARDINAL BENTIVOGLIO TO THE 

SIGNOR CARDINAL BORGHESE, 

AT ROME. 

The patronage of your Eminence has been twic^ 
ptiost graciously bestowed upon me in procuring 
the office of Nuncio at the Courts of Flanders and 
France ; and I now have the honour to'acknowledge 
your kind attention in obtaining the office of Car- 
dinal, which his Holiness, at your recommenda- 
tion, has thought fit to confer up<)n me. Your 
Eminence can easily appreciate the extent of my 
obligations, arid oiy invariable duty to consult your 
pleasure in preference tojnyjiwn* __The-&elii^s 
of my4icartxaniHït1ïe expressed upon pa£er ; and 
your Eminence must not be surprised that I am in- 
capable of finding words adequate to the thanks, 
which this letter «ought to contain, in return for so 
many benefits and fkvours. May the Almi^ty 
enable me to supply the inefficacy of language by 
the energy of my conduct, and to exhibit, on my 
promotion to this new dignity, an increasing degree 
of gratitude and attachment to your Eminence. 

I am, with the most 
Profound respect. 
Your Eminence's 
Most humble servant. 
Paris. January 31, 1621, 
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DON ANTONIO DE SOLIS A DON ALONSO 

CARNERO. 

* Senori y amigo mio. 

No paedo negarme à los que se valen de mi para 
coDseguir su favor de Y. M. porque me obligan 
imitando mi seguridad, y poniendome en Mievas 
ocasiones de repetir mi reconocimietito. Entre 
los oficia^es de Veheduria, tiene V. M« à Dod* N. 
que es paisano, j dependiente de el Caballerizo 
de mi amo, à quien V » M. conoce, y à quieu yo 
debo mayores obligaciones : por cuya considera- 
cion, me hallo empenado en suplicarà V. M. con 
todo encarecimiento favorezca à Don. N. en quan- 
to se le oft-eciere ; quo respeto de los medioa 
conque se halla, nécessita muchas veces de que 
Y, M. se acuerde de esta mi recommendacion, y 
haga por el quanto fuere posible ; que yo me doi 
por interesado çn los beneficios que recibiere de 
mano de V* M. y desearé tener muchas ocasiones 
de su servicio en que pueda corresponder à esta, y 
las demas obligaciones. 

Guarde Dios à V. M. muchos anos, &c.t 

* Literally: " Sir, and ray friend." 
f " God preserve you many years/' 
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DON ANTONIO DE SOLIS TO DON ALON- 

SO CARNERO. 

It is impossible, my friend, to reject the solici- 
tations of those, who desire to gain some benefit 
from otir intimacy. They compel me to yield by 
imitating my example of confidence in your bene- 
Yolence, and by furnishing me with new opportu- 
nities of repeating my grateful acknowledgements» 
Among the officers of Veheduria, is Mr. N* a 
countryman, and a dependant of My Lord's Equer- 
ry, whom you well know, and to whom I am 
under great obligations : and I am therefore con- 
strained to request you to accommodate Mr. N. 
in every thing that he may require : since, on ac- 
count of his income, it will often be neceasaty to 
recollect my recommendation, and to aid him as 
far as may be in your power. I am interested in 
all the benefits which you may think proper to be- 
stow upon him ; and I hope I shall have frequent 
occasions of testifying my gratitude for your fa- 
vours in this and in many other respects. 

I am, truly, 

Ever yourtft 



/ 
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AN 

«XPIxANATION OF IDIOMS, 



IN THE 



FIRST TWELVE LETTERS, 

BEQIITNING WITH THE FIRST PETITION, EACH OF THE» 

BEING DIVIDED BV A DASH. 



Oppressed with sorrow. Accablée de douleur. 
By recommending him. En le recommandant. 
Be pleased to listen. Veuillez écouter. 



Has the honour of recur- A l'honneur de recourir 

ring to — ^and requesting. à— «t de reclamer. 

To remove them from De les écarter du vice, 
vice. 

His paternal vigilance has Sa vigilance paternelle a 

been defeated. été trompée. 

•Scarcely fifteen years of A peine âgé de quinze ans. 
age. 

Laden with property. Chargé d'objets. 

The perpetrators of the Les auteurs du crime fu- 

crime were detected. rent découverts. 

He ingenuously confessed II avoua ingénuement su 

his delinquency. faute. 

Convinced by irresistible Convaincu par des témoi- 

testimony. gnages irrésistibles. 

But he might still enter- Mais il pourrait encore con- 
tain the hope. server l'espérance. 



The benefits daily con- Les bienfaits répandue 

ferred, &c. chaque jour, &c. 

To eBdbolden-^to disclose. Enhardir — expose r. 



IDIOMS* 
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After the decease of his 
father, who was prema- 
turely cut off by a fatal 
accident. 

His daily labour. 

To prevent'. 

Her dependent orphans 
are the offspring of a 
union. 

Her declining health de- 
mands speedy relief. 

She has no iiesource re- 
maining hut. 

Her desires would be am- 
ply gmtiâed, if she could 
be permitted to partici- 
pate in the benefits. 

For whose welfere — ^her 
most ardent 'supplica- 
tions* 



Après la mort de son père» 
qu'un accident imprévu 
lui a ravi. 

Son travail journalier. 
Empêcher. 

Ses infortunés enfans sont 
le fruit d'une union. 

Sa santé chancellante exige 
de prompts secours. 

Elle n'a d'autre ressource 
que. 

Ses vœux seraient comblés, 
s'il lui était permis de 
participer aux bienfaits. 

Pour la conservation des- 
quels — ses vœux les plus 
ardens. 



years 



Was for thirty 
member. 

Laden with years, and op- 
pressed with infirmities. 

We shall not cease to pre- 
sent our most fervent 
addresses to heaven. 



Fut pendant trente ans 
membre. 

Chargé d'ans et accablé 
d'infirmités. 

Nous ne cesserons d'adres- 
ser au ciel nos plus fer- 
ventes prières. 



A desire of augmenting. 

Has induced me. 

A ready sale of my goods. 

On account of its extensive 
connexions. 

I have accordingly sub- 
joined a note. 



Le désir d'augmenter. 

M'a fait souhaiter. 

Une veiite rapide de mes 
marchandises. 

Par l'étendue 'de ses rela- 
tions. 

Je joins en conséquence 
une note* 
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IDIOMS. 



Ami if you should see tit to £t si vous daignes in^ho- 
honour me with any or- norer de vos demandes» 
der. 

I allow a credit. J'accorde un crédit. 



The letter, Sir, with which 
you honoured us, arriv- 
ed the— ^ 

To transmit to Mr. 

An invoice of the articles 
is subjoined. 

And that this introductory 
transaction will induce 
you. 

That I shall always exhibit 
the same^zeal. 



We feel great satisfaction 
in making known to jrou. 

We request you to send 

another bale. 
And you will please to give 

OS credit accordin^y. 
By continuii^;, Sir» 



La lettre dont vous nous 
avez honoré, Monsieur, 
nous est parvenue le — 

De remettre chez Mons. 

La facture des articles est 
ci-jointe. 

Et que cette première af- 
faire vous engagera. 

Et que je montrerai tou- 
jours le même zèle. 



It. 
C'est avec une véritable 

satisfaction que nous 

vous annonçons. 
Nous vous prions de nous 

envoyer une autre balle. 
Et no«s vous prions de 

nous en créditer. 
En continuant, Mons. 



We are grieved to inform 



you, 



Sir. 



If you adhere to the prices 
stated in your invoice. 

Please to determine, Sir. 

Possibly, your clerks may 
have committed some 
mistake. 

If so, you will, at once, ad- 
mit the justice of our de- 
mend. 



C'est avec regret que nou^ 
vous informons, Mons« 
Si vous les maintenez aux 
prix portés dans votre 
facture. 
Veuillez examiner, MonS. 
Peut-être vos commis ont- 
ils fait quelqu'erreur. 

Si cela est, vous sentez 
la justice de notre recla- 
mation. 
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But if you mean tO: insist 

on your original prices. 

We desire you to inform us. 

If you reply in the affirma- 
tive. 
And transmit the balance.- 

We must declhie to take 
your goods, except upon 
conmtission. 



I was much mortified by 
the contents of your let- 
ter of the. 

It would afford me some 
consolation. 

Whatever youn^etermina- 
tion may be. 



Mais si vous persistez à te- 
nir à votre pt'ètaiier pri:i^. 
Nous vous prions de nous 
faire savoir. 

Si vous acquiescez à notre 
demande. 

Et vous enverrons la ba- 
lance. 
Nous ne pourrons nous 
charger de vos marchan- 
dises qu'en commission. 

J'ai êtp vivement affecté 
du contenu de votre let- 
tre du. 

11 me serait consolant. 

Quelle que soit votre dé- 
termination. 



For the amount ofihe mer- 
chandûse sent to you, on 
the ' ■ > and of which 
you have acknowledged 
the receipt. 

I have no doubt that you 
will accept it. 

Please to carry it when 
paid to my account. 



Pour le montant des mar- 
chandises que je vovs 
ai envoyées le ~ et 
dont vous m'avez accusé 
reception. 

Je ne doute point que vous 
n'y fassiez honneur. 

Et vous prie de la porter 
à mon compte. 



I must confess. Sir. 

Which has just been re- 
turned unpaid. 

Can it be the effect of neg- 
ligence ? 

You should have given me 
seasonable information. 



Je vous avouerai, Mons'r« 

Qjui vient de m' être ren- 
voyée faute de payement. 

Serait-ce negligence de 
voire part ? 

Vous auriez dû m'en pré- 
venir. 
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And I have just cause of £t j'ai droit de me plaio- 
complaint. dre. 

I trust you will not be dis- J'espere que vous ne Irou- 
pleased, if 1 should com- verez pas mauvais que 
mence a suit. je me mette en règle. 



The unhappy circum- 
stances of our town. 

Of the 6rst standing. 

Compel me, at this unu- 
sual season, to request 
an adjustment of our ac- 
counts. 

At the customary periods. 

This application. 

To provide. 

Against the approaching 
day of heavy payments. 

And I wtt the acroTc ctnifi- 
dent in my anticipation, 
as in like circumstances, 
I should certainly grant 
a similar J(indness . to 
you. 



Les circonstances fâcheus- 
es où se trouve notre 
place. 

En apparence très solides. 

Me forcent, dans ce mo- 
ment inusité, de vous 
demmider de régler nop 
comptes. 

Aux termes accoutumés. 

Cette demande. 

D'employer. 

Pour satisfaire à des paye- 
mens considérables. 

Et J'attgndg ee^^rvice arec 

d'autant plus de confi- 
ance que j'en agirais de 
même envers vous dans 
pareilles circonstances. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



BETWEEN 



à, <OÂ^m Â^sm m& wà.'msm 



MIDDLETOWN, NOV. 1, 1825. 

My dear and honoured Father , 

I ARRIVED last evening, in good health, after a 
journey of ten days, and I hasten to relieve you 
and my dear mother from all anxiety on my ac- 
count. 

I should have experienced some satisfaction on 
the road, if my heart, oppressed with sorrow at 
the thought of leaving home, had not become in- 
sensible to every pleasure ; for, although my rea- 
son tells me, that this absence is necessary, and 
even indispensable to my future well-being, I will 
confess, that I éould not avoid a feeling hitherto 
unknown, which proved to me more than ever * 
how much my happiness depended on the presence 
of my parents. 
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Immediately on my arrival, I visited Captain 
Partridge, presented your letter, and was enrolled 
among the cadets : but I shall not begin my course 
of studies until to-morrow, as the Captain usually 
allows one day of repose to all new pupils. 

I have not been here long enough to be able to 
give you a detailed account of this Academy ; 
but, if I may judge by what I have already seen^ 
and the air of health and contentment which is vi- 
sible in the countenances of the students, I have 
reason to believe diat the good opinion, which you 
have formed of the Institution is well founded, and 
that I shall have cause to congratulate myself on 
your détermination to place me in it. 

Have'^the goodness to assure my mother of my 
tender regard, and accept, honoured Sir, the pro- 
found respect of 

your most aâectionate and dutiful Son. 



REPLY. 

My dear Son, 

Your mother and I have just had the pleasure 
of reading your letter, containing news of your 
safe arrival in Middletown. We observe, with 
much satisfaction, that the principles of a tender 
and respectful child are implanted in yoi;r heart. 
Cherish these principles, my son. While they 
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contribute to the happiaeas of your parents, they 
will procure the blessing of heaven^ attract pub* 
lie esteem, and be a constant source of the purest 
felicity andpi^aee of mind. 

I am pleased that your first impression respect* 
iog the Academy of Captain Partridge is favoufn* 
hie: it is a proof of the good regulations, which 
prevail there; since it rarely happens that vice, 
whatever may be its maBl(^ does not exhibit a part 
of its deformity at the first view: and as our judg* 
ment, or rather our opinion, often depends on die 
first impressions made upon our senses by new 
objects, it is fortunate, that your early sensations 
are in favour of the place where you must pass a 
very interesting period of youth. Let these pre* 
cious years be profitably, spent, my dear son : do 
not Squander your time in frivolous pursuits. 
Lost days never return; and a day is eoming, 
when we shall bitterly regret, but in vain, that we 
neglected the duties^ which were essential to th^ 
perfection of our being. 

Bat, why these reflections? I feel tran^piil, 
when I consider your age, your reason, and the 
soundness of your morality. 

As every thing relative to a beloved son is in- 
teresting, I shall be happy to receive a particular 
account of the Institution of Captain Partridge ; 
but choose your own time for this purpose, and 
speak to me without partiality. 

Your mother reciprocates the tenderness of 

19 / 
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your attachment, and unites with me in assuring 
you, that our solicitude for you will last, while 
you shall continue to deserve it. 

Your affectionate Father. 



/ 



REPLY TO THE PJUBCEDIM& LETTER. 

My dear Father ^ 

' The principles of virtue, in which I have been 
educated from childhood, by your wise counsels, • 
and still wiser examples, are too deeply engraved 
upon my memory to be forgotten. But, as lam 
absent from you, at an age, when the passions are 
strong, and fiercely contending with the infancy of 
reason, I feel that my mind stands more than ever 
in need of your support to resist the impetuosity of 
éhe senses, which are apt to lead an unwary youth 
astray. Be pleased. Sir, to fortify the principles, 
which you have already implanted, to aid me by 
the wisdom of your advice, to watch over me with 
a paternal eye ; and if I ever deviate a single step 
frbm the path of honour and duty, let your hand be 
ever ready to restore and to sustain me. 

Besides my other studies, I have begun a course 
of Mathematics, under the direction of Captain 
Partridge, whose lectures! constantly attend. I 
had always supposed that this science is very ab- 






âtract, and made for nooe bat the most powerful 
iQÎnds: but the- lessons of our lufitnictor, are so 
simple, and his , demoustratioos so succinct and 
clear, that every difficulty seems to vanish before 
him. I have become much attached to mathema- 
tical pursuits, to which I know you wished me par- 
ticularly to attend; and I hope that my improve- 
« ment will be consfncuous under so able a teacher. 

When I am better- acquainted with the regula- 
tions and advantages of this Academy, I will make 
it my duty to explain them minutely in com- 
pliance with your wishes. 

Meanwhile, my honoured Father and Mother, 
be pleased to accept an assurance of the ever ten- 
der and respectful attachment of 

Your dutiful Son. 



FROM THE SAME TO HIS FRIEND. 

I PROMISED, my dear Charles, to inform you of 
iny arrival at this Academy, and I should have been 
ti*uly gratified to fulfil my promise sooner, if it had 
been in my power : bttt my mind was so disturb- 
ed, and my heart so much oppressed with sorrow, 
on finding myself suddenly removed from my pa- 
rents, my friends, and every thing which I most 
highly esteemed, that I fell into a kind of stupor, 
equally painful to suffer and to describe. But rea- 
son has ceme to my aid» or time, a sovereign phy- 
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sician in sttch cafles, has in some measure dissipat- 
ed the gloom^ or strict attention to my duties b^ 
diverted the- current of my tlioughts, so that my 
spirits are now more composed, and ^capable of 
tbeir ordinary exertions*. The first use, Which I 
make of my facidties, my good friend, is to assure 
you of the sincerity of my afTectioto, which cannot 
be enhanced, but will at least be permafient* 

Adieu, dear Charles, /adieu. Our reciprocal 
regard will contribute not a little, to the fa^ppitiieBs 
^f Your sincere friend. 



REPLY TO THtt filfiCEDIKG tiS*rT£R. 

I CONFESS, my dear Henry, I was a little vexed, 
that you should remain twenty days, twenty long 
days, without showing me the least symptom of 
life : but I should ha^e been still more chagrined, 
if I had not heard something of you from your re- 
spectable father, who was pleased to 'communi- 
cate to me the letter, which yon wrote> bim on 
your airival at Middletowii. This consoled me a 
little for your sïtence ; and your interesting letter 
of ^ has dissipated all my inquietude. 

in the sorrow, which you felt on separating from 
your parent»- and friends, I perceive the sensibili- 
ty and excellence of your heart, and I congratu- 
late myself anew on having such a frrerrf : you 
oo^ to believe, my dear Henry,' tlmt this se- 



y aration is ndt less afflicting to .m^ tha^ to yoQ ; 
abd that nothing could reconcile m^tQ your ab- 
sence, but the reflectioa, that it is necessaiy to 
your ftiture happiness. Separation bqm ^se 
whom we love, and who eptertain a muiiiat regard 
for us, is a mpst painful sacrifice : but such sacri- 
fices are frequently indispensable y, we owe them 
to the gen<;ral gpod ^, and it is proper^ my friend, 
to bear the yoko". in pur youth«. Besides many 
other advantages, which wiir ultimateLy result 
from, seif-deoial, it will certainly help. to confer 
upon the mind that fortitude, which is so necessa- 
ry to support, with cUgnity, thq ill?, to which e^t- 
ry man, is subjec.t in the course of his life. 

The intimacy of cur frienddiip from a rery ten- 
der age, rather than my superiority of years, ad- 
tbonzes me to use this language. I give you the 
maxims, which my deceased father constantly in- 
culcated, while I had the invaluable benefit of his 
advice. Alas! that I can no longer li^en to his 
cpynsels. 

Write to me, as often as your studies will per- 
mit -J let me know how you advance in the sciences ; 
continue to be the consolation of your parents ; do . 
not forget me : and believe that nothing can equal 
the pleasure, which I shall feel in seeing you once 
more, and in proving anew the inviolable attach-^ 
ment of Your sincere add 

Afiectionate friendi 
19 * 
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/■ 
R£PttV TO TVB' riMBCBDINO LSTTËR. 

¥bVR raquesf, mj dear Cbirries, that I ûmÀ& 
write to jr««f as often at my fttndtes will allow, 
shall be complied wMi ; bat yoa must not depend 
«upon receiving Are^iwent letters. 

We have soHketimes conversed on the diversitj 
of ebaraSéter between the people of the northern 
and southern States^ when we were both incapa- 
ble of forming a just eslhhate of the points of dif* 
^ ference between the two sccftions of the countrju 
I do not saj that I. am qualified to give n decided 
opinion at present ; but I will occupy a leisure 
moment in making a iew remarks upon tiie sub* 
ject. - 

Being exempt from all national prejudficei, I 
may tràly say ihat I do not, with my countrymen 
of the South, entertain the evil opitiion which 
they have formed of the inhabitants of the North 
and East, who are knoWn by the appellalion^of 
Yankees. I consider all Americans, as being of 
the same family, whose interests, and existence, 
. moral and political, depend on (heir inviolable 
union* I see therefore, with sorrow^ this unfa- 
vourable and dangerous impression, gaining ground 
Miong us from day iKi day; I must Confess, often 
without reason : for if I may judge of the inhabit- 
ants of this part of the United States, by those of 
Mid^etoi^n, i assure you, that the opinion gene- 
rally entertained by the inhabitants of the South, 
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is extremely unjust. If, on the contrurj, tbe peo- 
ple of the North merit the imputation #f egotimni^ 
seiftdmestf and ennntng, (of the truth of which 1 
csmnotjudge, never having travelled extensively is 
the country,) how much do the inhedHtants of. tUa 
town merits how respectable are they, in posaessing 
sentiments of so opposite a character. During 
three monte that 1 haveresidedliere, I iiMI frank* 
ly confess that I have reeeived imm every body, 
proofeiof henevotence, cordiality ^ and ^ii^reiU 
edness, and I have perceived wkh much satis&c* 
tion, tbe pnevalence of uni<m and harmoiqr among 
tbeeitiaens. 

Gaiefy, frankness, and that urbanity which, eha* 
IMtmees a brave and generous people, fon% in a 
word; the true character of the inhabitants of the 
charming cMy of Itiddletown. 

Apprehensive of >being led into error^ by ap- 
pearances, and desirous of knowing whether the 
inhabitants of other parts of the North, possess the 
same, moral quriities, i put some questiimsonjthesttb* 
j^t to ÙW old French professor. He has been in 
this country about thkty year8,.has travelled over 
^fanost every quarter of the new world, is free from 
prejudices, and is therefore the most suitable per^ 
son to confirm my opinion. He bas'taken no pains 
to conceal the fac;t, that although he has metamoi^ 
the Yankees, with the most amiaMe and excellent 
men, he has nevertheless discovered, in general, a 
kind of dissimulation and reserve, in the maanen of 
the people, which did mt agree with his own dia» 
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poritioD, oftvn riiocked bim, ana induced hiiti) at 
tiiB6B, lo p^ the same censore opoa ibe whole aa* 
tien : bat he bas candid}/ confessed to me, tbat he 
has very nearly renoanced these views ; and be 
observed pleasantly enoii^ tiMit the name of 
M iddletown had been properly given to flie^i^te ; 
^ tiiat he hoped the citizens woald at some future 
day, by 9tl0iûg among their neighbours, diffuse Ûkmr 
virtues around ^hem, as well as permit their neigh- 
bours to come and learn those sentim^its of urbani^ 
ty, which are peculiar to thim* The iown, said 
be, is a little rivulet, which will communicate fer- 
tility to the adjacent country. Observe, iny dear 
Charles, that this is the language of a stranger* 

Whether it is owing to ^e facility éf conamini-» 
cation with New- York by means of the StamAtmtf 
which is only fourteen hours in making the pasS" 
a^e, or to the great influx of strainers, wba con- 
8tanttyc<Hne io visit this agreeable city, or in short, 
to a natoralgift of the inhabilapis, we not only find 
here me^of learning and science, hut youi^ men 
extremely well educated, polished in their raan-^ 
ners, and exhibiting that ease . and gr»ce|uh^eas, 
which are ordinarily seen only in laige cities of the 
first order. 

As to the ladies^ they unite modesty with loveli- 
i^ss ; and are formed, in a word, to adorn the mo^t 
fashionable circles. 

Our French professor, who, as I have reniiarlced> 
has been a great traveller, says that the engaging 
ladies of the Southern States Jiave a strong i^esem- 



Uaneetor the beaaties <^ Italy : and for etegnce of 
form, regularity of featiHes, ^M a fine co«nfiietioii$' 
he compares the ladies^of the Northto the fair Cir- 

Your afiëcâonatè friend. 



■ HENRY TO HIS PATHER» 

My dear Father, 

"Havino hoir been two mottths in thé Academy, 
a period sufficient to acquire an exact knowledge 
of its regulations, the sciences taught, the nional 
discipline, and the general advantages of the In- 
stitution, 1 hasten to satisfy yoiir request by^com- 
m«lnicating the result of my observations* 

But before i enter into any detail on these sub* 
jeets, I tMnk I ought to give you a previous de- 
scription of the site^ the advantages, and the con->^ 
vemeaces of the Academy. 

The edifice is situated on an eminence, com- 
mandifig a vie^ of the surrounding country for 
more tlian thirty nirles. Below itis the town^ on 
the banlcs of the sttperb river Connecticut, pro- 
ceeding in its winding course, fîom Canada, a dis- 
tance of three hundred miles, watering and ferti- 
lising its picturesque shores, and gliding with a 
peaceful current into the Sound, about thirty -five 
miles from Middletown. 

From the eminence on which the Academy 
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stands» the q>ectator daily ei^ys the «greeiJd^ 
'sight of perhaps fifieeo or twenty vessels, of dif- 
forent sizes, tnox'mg up and down the^rÎTer. Blit 
who can accarateiy describe the fine view, that is 
presented on the o|^site «ide- of the river ? 
There, a long range of hills with level summits, 
I rising picturesquely one above another, the whole 
representing a verdant amphitheatre crowned with 
a multitude of fine country seats, .exhibits the most 
delightful prospect, th^t can be imagined» While 
the sight loses itself in Ûie distance, it would, p^* 
duce a feeling of regret, if oo returning, it did not 
enjoy anew tb<e objects with which the fancy is 
already filled* 

The ground gradually rises from the river to 
the spot on which the Academy stands. Its alti- 
tude above the surface of the riveris one hun- 
. dred and seventy-five feet, and its ^i^ànce from 
it two hundred and forty rods* In rear of the 
Academy, the ground is level for about forty rods,- 
aitbe end of which on a rising ground^ a regular 
fçrtiûcation is built in.miniature, designed to illus- 
trate clearly to the Cadets, the practical uses of 
all the different parts of a fortification. The 
whole academic enclosure contains fourteen aci^s. 

The Academy is built of stone, one hundred and 
fifty feet in length, and fifty feet in breadth^ four 
stories high, and fronting the east. Tfaei^ is 
a cross passage in the centre of the building, pars- 
ing from the front, through to the rear, in the low- 
er story. Inoach story is a passage ten feet wide.. 
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ttUHiing through the centre, IV-em one end of the 
building to the other, on eath side of which, are 
th» rodms of the Oadets. There are flixty-four 
rooiiM in the building, besides a small one in each 
of the three upper stories in the front part, direct- 
ly ovet* the cross passage in the lower story, and 
comÔHinicating with the rooms adjoifiibg thetti on 
the south side* ' Opposite these small rooms in the 
baèk part, is tiie stftf^case. Capt. Partridge's 
room is in the second story, front Side, and next 
south of the small centre room, with which it com* 
municates» 

One assistant instructor is statiotied in each of 
the stories, to superintend the conduct of' the 
pupils. 

South of the principal biiildtng, stands the Ly- 
ceum, which is fifty»five feet long, forty-five wide, 
and four stories high. Its side, faces the end of the 
Academy, and h» separated from it, by a space of 
twenty feet. The lower story is partly below the 
surface of the ground, designed for a Laboratory, 
in which are fixedall theconveniencesfora chemi« 
cal apparatus. In the upper part, is a large arched 
hall, the whole size of the building, used for a 
chapel, a lecttire*room, &€• The two intermedi- 
ate stories are divided into recitation rooms. On 
the east end is a projection sixteen feet square, the 
front side of which is in a line with the front of the 
Academy. This is carried up fifty-four feet from 
aie ground, and six feet higher than the rest of the 
building. On the top of this tower, is constructed 
an observatory, where astroiomical obsejrvations 
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are oitde, for fbe imtraetion of the Cadets, 'the" 
gim-hojuie, and webd-hoose etaod en tl^ l»ck 
gn>iuid,.and the centre of the space between them, 
is opposite the centre of the Aeademj. In the 
lower part o( the gy o-hoose, is kept the ordnance ; 
in the upper part is tl^ anooiiry, where are f»po- 
sited muskets, ammunition^^cc. for the use of the 
Academy^ The Commons is a briek boildiiig, 
one hundred and twenty feei by forty, situa ted. at 
the southeast corner of the Academic ground^ the 
front being on the line ù( the soatiiern limits of the 
enclosure. This consists ef a basement fltorjr^ 
where conveniences arejzed for cooking | and two 
upper stories. In the^rst, i» the mefs room, where 
the Cadets take their meals; and the u^^per 
one is divided into a number of small roomie nieely- 
finished for the purpose, of accommodating Ladies 
and Gentlemen who visit ihe. Inslitation. The 
commissary's store is on the front line of the en- 
closure, and«ix rods from the northeast corner. 
In the centré ^ this .front line, are two gvard 
houses built of stone, and between them iis the 
entrance into the enclosure. All the iiround^ in 
front of the Academy, and within the deecirbed 
limits, is the paitide ground, which is a perfect- 
ly smoofti plaifib, a little inclining to the east. On 
Âis grouâd, are lall the military drills, parades, &c. 
All Ae ground belonging to the Academy, not 
otherwise occupied, is cultivated by the cadets^ for 
the purpose of practically instructing them in the 
art of agriculture. 
Before I came bere^ my ears had often been 
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struck with this phrase : do you wish to subdue an 
unruly boy ? send him to the Academy of Cap- 
tain Partridge : and this threat had passed into a 
proverb. Labouring under this prejudice, I will 
frankly avpw, that when I entered the Academy, 
I expected to find a disgusting mixture of good and 
evil, a medley of all possible character» .: but this 
fear was soon dissipated ; for with the exception 
' of a few boyish pranks, every thing moves on har- 
moniously ; and so far is the common opinion from 
being true, that if any one should think proper to 
send to this Academy, those young pests of society, 
who are caji^Ie of corrupting the morals of others, 
it is very certain that Captain Partridge would not 
receive them on any terms. 

We may therefore boldly adopt the coaverse of 
the proverb, and say, " If a boy is vicious, do not 
send him to the Academy of Captain Partridge." 

In all lai^e schools, ihete arc doubtless young 
men of all tempers, and all dispositions. From 
this conflict of characters, proceed animesities, 
contempts, contradictions, naturally resulting in 
quarrels, the consequences of which are sometimes 
unj^easant to the contending parties. Whatever 
may be the care and foresight of Instructors, and 
how rigid soever the discipline, which they employ 
to prevent irregularities, may be, their efforts are 
frequently vain, and they are compelled topunish de- 
linquencies which they could not anticipate. But 
will you believe it ? Although the same disparity 
of characters exists beyond a doubt among tfaiee 

20 
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hundred pupils, coming from twenty different 
States, of all conditions, and all classes in society, 
yet a wonderful unanimity prevails among them ; 
«nd this is not owing, so much to the severity of the 
Superintendant, as the excellence of his example, 
and a kind of self-love, which seem to operate 
with the force of law, in confining them to the limits 
of propriety and duty. 

If perchance there happens to he one of"the<îa- 
dets, whose principles are unsound, and whose 
temper is unsocial, he is soon constrained by the 
indifference, the disdain, èr marked contempt of 
his feHow-students, to amend his ww, or to quit 
die Academy. It is thus that public opinion, often 
has more power in correcting our manners, than 
the most rigid laws ; it is thus, that in spite of my 
inclination, the fear of displeasing for one moment 
thfe best of Fathers, will always retain me, in the 
path which your virtues have pointed out. 

In my next letter, I mean to give you a particu- 
lar accotint of our routine of discipline and course 
of studies. 

Be pleased to express to my mother, my filial 
regret, that I am unable to testify my affection for 
her in person, and receive, dear sir, an assurance 
of the inviolable attachment of 

Your most respectful 
And dutiful Son; 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Honoured Sir : 

I WILL now undi^rtake to fulfil the promise con<* 
tained in my hist letter. 

The course of education embraces the following' 
branches of literature, science, and practical in- 
sti^cti on, namely : the Latin, G reek, French, Span- 
ish, and English languages; Arithmetick; the 
construction and use of Logarithms; Algebra; 
Geometry ; Plane and Spherical Trigonctmetry ; 
Planometry ;. Stereometry; Mensuration of heights 
9ioâ distances by Trigonometry, and also Geome- 
irically ; Practical Geometry generally, including 
particularly Surveying and Levelling ; Conic Sec- 
tions ; the use of the Barometer, with its applica- 
tion to measuring t|ie altitudes of mountains and 
other eminences; Mechanicks ; Hydrostaticks ; 
the elements of Chemistry aud Electricity ; Op- 
ticks ; Astronomy ; Navigation ; Gec^rapby, in- 
cluding the use of Maps and the Globes ; Compo- 
sition ; Logiçk; History^ Ethicks; the elements 
of Natural and Political Law ; the Law of Na- 
tions ; Military Law ; the Constitution of the 
United States, and of the States severally ; Meta- 
physics; Agriculture; Permanent and Field For- 
tification ; Field Engineering, generally ; the con- 
struction of Marine Batteries ; Artillery duty ; 
the principles of Gunnery ; a ^complete course of 
Military Tactics ; the attack and defence of forti- 
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fied places; Castrametation ; Ancient Fortitica- 
tion ; the ancient mode of attacking and defending 
fortified places ; the ancient Tactics, particularly 
those of the Greeks and Romans, with a descrip- 
tion of the organization and discipline of the pha- 
lanx and legion ; Book Keeping ; Music ; Fenc- 
ing ; Dancing ; Military Drawing ; Topography ; 
Civil Engineering, including the construction of 
Roads, Canals, Locks, and Bridgei; Architecture. 
In addition to the foregoing, the students are re- 
gularly and correctly instructed in the elementary 
school of the soldier, and also in those of the com- 
pany and battalion ; they are likewise taught the 
regular formation of military parades, the turning 
off, mounting, and relieving guards and sentinels ; 
the duties of officers of the guard ; officers of the 
day and adjutants ; the making out correctly of the 
different descriptions of military reports ; in fine, 
all the duties incident to the field or garrison. 
The military exercises and duties are so arranged 
as not to occupy any of the time that would other- 
wise be devoted to study : they are attended to at 
those hours of the day which are generally passed 
by students in idleness, or devoted to useless 
amusements, for which they are made a pleasing 
and healthful substitute. Practical scientific ope- 
rations are frequently performed, which conduce 
equally to health and improvement. 

A reading room is attached to the Institution, 
which contains a general collection of newspapers, 
and the most approved periodical publications» 
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YçUBg gentlemen destined for education at a 
College, can be prepared at this Seminary for ad- 
mission into any College or University in the 
country, either as Preshmen, or one or two years 
in advance, and in the mean time, they will be 
enabled to acquire a good military and practical 
scientific education. Young gentlemen also, des- 
tined for the Navy, Can here be instructed in the 
scientific part of their profession, aiid at the same 
time, obtain a correct knowledge of ifortification, 
and of military operations generally, on land, 
which it is believed they would find highly useful 
in future life. 

For the accommodation of gentlemee, (particu- 
larly of those holding commissions in the volunteer 
cofps and militia) who may not wish to go through 
a regular course of ipilitary studies and in- 
struction, and also for the purpose of diffusing mili- 
tary science more generally, Capt. Partridge de- 
livers annually at the seminary, two courses of 
public lectures ; the first course commencing on 
the second Monday in May, and the second course 
on the third Monday in September. These 
lectures embrace the following branches of milita- 
ry science and instruction, viz. : — 

ist. Permanent and field fortification, the con- 
struction of field works generally, and also of ma- 
rine batteries. 

2d. The attack and defence of fortified pJaces. 

3d. The use of artillery, witti a general exposK 
tion of the principles of gunnçry, 

50 * 
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4th. Military Tactics. 

5th* Garrison and field service of troops, em- 
bracing particularly their ^lice, and rules for turn- 
ing off, mounting and relieving guards and senti- 
nels, and also ibr guard duty ; likewise castrameta- 
tion. 

6th* General rules for the attack a:nd defence of 
a province of country, embracing an exposition of 
the principles of base lines of operation. 

7th. Rules for the inspection and review of 
troops. 

8th. A summary of ancient fortification, and 
also of tfie ancient modes of attacking and defend- 
ing fortified places. 

9th. A summary of the ancient tactics, particu- 
larly those of the Greeks and Romans. 

10th. A description of some of the most cele^ 
brated battles and sieges, both of ancient and mo^ 
dem times, for the purpose of practically illustmt- 
ing the principles explained in the lectures. 

In order to render the lectures on fortification 
perfectly intelligible, plans are prepared, on which 
the several parts of a work are clearly and dis- 
tinctly exhibited. 

Particular attention is given to a full explana^ 
*tion of all the technical terms used in fortification, 
as Well as in the other departments of military 
science. A full course comprises about twenty 
lectures ; five being delivered in each week until 
the course is finished. The terms for attending a 
course are ten dollars. Gentlemen subscribing 
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for two coarses, are allowed ever after to attend 
eratis. AD attendants on the lectures, are en- 
titled, during the time^^sucb attendanîS^i;^ prac- 
tical military in^miction, without any addiabnal 
charge. .> ' ' 

A c^rse of Lectures on Botany, Minérale^,, 
and Chemistry, i» delivered annually, by the pro- 
fessor in that department. In'additicm to attend- 
ing the lectiires, the Cadets in rotation, accompany 
the professor on excunions into the country, for 
the purpose of acquiring a more thorough practi- 
cal knowledge of Botany and Mineralogy thaiv 
could otherwise be done* 

The Uniform Dress of the Cadets consists of a 
Coatee,' of dark blue cloth, with three rows of 
white bullet buttons in front, ihe two outside row» 
terminating a little past the top of the shoulders, 
the intervals between the buttons of each row being 
one fourth of an inch. The Coatee has a standing 
collar, rising as high ai^ the tip of the ear, with a but* 
ton on each side : the cuffs indented on the upper 
side, with four buttons extending longitudinally from 
within each angle, set close on each. ' The skirts of 
the coatee are in length proportional to the length of 
the back ; with two buttons behind at the bottom 
of the waist, and two at the bottom of the skirts. 
Then four buttons are setclose on the centre, extend- 
ing up and down on each skirt : also at the half dis- 
tance between the buttons on the bottom of the waist 
and the bottom of the skirts, are two buttons placed 
close together near the edge of each of the fold». 
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The Vest is whita for symmer, and of blue cloth 
for winter, single breasted, with eight or ten white 
eagle buttons* 

The Pantaloons are white for sumnier, made of 
American drilling, and of dark blue cloth for win- 
ter, reaching to the shoes, without unders traps ; 
and, like all the other clothing, made sufficiently 
large to allow the free and unrestrained use of 
the limbs, avoiding, at the same time, unnecessary 
incumbrance. 

The Shoes are ■ Jefferson shoes, rising as high as 
the ankle. 

Thick Bootees for winter. 

Half gaiters, of blue cloth, with white eagle but- 
tons, worn under the pantaloon». 

Patent leather Stocks. 

« 

Caps with appropriate trimmings. 

Plaid Great Coats, lined with green baize, with 
double capes and folding collars : the ground work 
green, with dark stripes; 

As the uniform dress and a fatigue dress, are 
hoÛï indispensable, it is useless for parents to fur- 
nish their children with any more clothing than is 
necessary, when they send them to the Academy. 

The Cadets are required to give a list of their 
clothing and other property to the Adjutant, and to 
be accountable for them according to strict milita- 
ry rules» 

The time of the Students is very exactly divid- 
ed, and their duties designated. 

The morning roll-call is fifteen minutes after 
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reveille beatitig. Immediately after roll-call, the 
roomfl occupiied by the Cadets, are swept, the beds 
made, and the fnrniture arranged in perfect order, 
ready for inspection* Within twenty minutes 
after roll-call, the Inspectors inspect the rooms, 
examine minutely into their condition, and nàake 
out a certified report, agreeaWy to a prescribed 
form. 

From the 20th of March until the 20th of Sep- 
tember, breakfast is takeu precisely at 7 o'clock^ 
A. M. ; and from the 20th of September until the 
20th of March, at a quarter before 8, unless 
otherwise specially directed. Dinner is served at 
i o'clock, P. M. and supper at sunset, throughout 
the year. 

From the 20th of March, until the 20th of Sep- 
tember, the hours for study and recitation, com- 
mence at 8 o'clock, A. M. and continue until one 
o'clock, P. M. and again at 2 o'clock, P. M. 
and continue until 4. The time from 4 till 5 is 
allowed for exercise and recreation, and from 6 
till sunset, is again devoted ta study. From the 
20th of Sepiember till the 20th of March, the 
hours of study and recitation commence at 9 
A. M. and continue till 1 P. M. and ^ain at 2 
P. M. and continue till sunset. During the hours 
designated for study, every Cadet is required to 
attend to study in his own room, when not engag- 
ed in recitations. 

From the 20th of March, until the 20th of Sep- 
tember, every Cadet is required to be in his quar- 



ters by 8 o^dock, P. M. and from the 30tb of Sep-t 
tomber till tbe SfOtb of March, by 7 oVIock, P. M. 
The time interveaÎDg between these hours ai^d 
those of retiring to bed, is devoted to reading and 
study, or to private lectures, or such other exer- 
cises as may be specially prescribedt At ten 
o'clock, P. M. the lights in all the rooms must be 
extinguished, and every Cadet must retire imme- 
diately to bed. 

The hours for practical scientific operations, for 
military exercises, and for field and other duties, 
are from time to time designated by the Superin- 
tendant« 

The regulations of Police are .strict. 

Every Cadet is forbidden to go out of the limita 
of the academic inclosure at any time, unless 
with permission, or oi» duty. 

Gambling, and game^ of chance of every de- 
scription, either with 'or withcHit cards : all pror 
fane and vulgar language ; every species of irregu* 
lar or immoral conduct, or of conduct contrary to 
the true principles of correct military discipline^; 
all scuffling, all unnecessary noise at any time 
or place, and all loitering about taverns or stores, 
or any other places of public resort, are strictly 
prohibited. 

Habits of industry and economy are urgently re- 
commended, and enforced among all the mem- 
bers of the Institution : idleness, and every de- 
scription of extravagance, unnecessary expen- 
diture, and the contracting of debts, except in 
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cases of real necessity, are strictly prohibited, and 
under all circnmstances» are utterly discounte- 
nanced» 

Every Cadet is strictly required not to introduce 
or bring spirituous liquors of any kind into the 
quarters, or to keep or allow any to be brought 
into or kept in his room, under penalty of immedi- 
ate dismission* 

Every Cadet must attend to all hi^ duties, 
both as to time and place, with the gi'eatest 
promptitude and precision ; and when on duty 
of any kind, the greatest attention to the cor- 
rect, efficient and energetic discharge of such duty, 
is demanded. 

Neatness in dress is indispensable ; the clothes 
must be put on in a soldier-like manner, and the 
arms and accoutrenients kept in perfect order. 

Frequent bathing is recommended to all the 
Cadets, as equally conducive to health and cleanli- 
ness. But^e very one iê strictly prohibited from going 
into the water during the farmer part of the day. 
The days and hours for this purpose are from time 
to time specially designated by the Superintendant. 

Each Cadet is required to make good all da- 
mages done to his ftttns and accoutrements, instru- 
ments and quarters, or their appurtenances; and 
when it shall appear that such damage was wan- 
tonly committed, is further dealt with in such man- 
ner as the circumstances of the case may require. 

The utmost neatness in and near the quarters, is 
required. The rooms are well aired every mom** 
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ing, and the mattresses, at least once a week. 
Throwing water, or any thing else,. out of the win- 
dows, is strictly prohibited* 

Any Cadet who joins in or countenances any 
combination whatever, calculated to innovate 
upon the disciplii^ of the Institution, either by 
making promises of secresy, or otherwise ; or by 
threats, or in any other manner whatsoever, en- 
deavours to deter others from the full discharge of 
their duties, agreeably to the true principles of 
military discipline ; or under any circumstances, is 
guilty of prevarication or falsehood; or of riotous or 
disorderly proceedings; or of disturbing the peace 
by discharging fire-arms, except in the regular rou« 
tine of duty ; firing crackers, or otherwise; or as- 
saults, beats or bruises any person whatever ; or 
associates with low, vulgar, or immoral company ; 
or is addicted to habits of dissipation or profanity^ 
unless he immediately reform, is dismissed. 

Any Cadet who introduces into the quarters, or 
is the owner of, or keeps in his possession any cards, 
dice, or other implements of gaming, is iromedi' 
ately dismissed : and all other cadets who are ac- 
complices in such practices, are dismissed or sus- 
pended, according to the cinuimstances of the 
case. 

Smoking and chewing tobacco, (without spe- 
cial permissioQ,) are prohibited, under penalty of 
suspension or dismission, according to circum- 
stances» , 

Every Cadet who is habitually indolent and neg- 
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ijgent of his studies or other duties ; or who sells, 
gives away, or otherwise disposes of any clothing, 
hooks, or other property, without special permis- 
sion from the Superintendant ; or who so far foi^ets 
what is due to his character and station, as to al- 
low himself to get intoxicated; or who knowingly 
and wilfully disobeys any oTder of the Superin- 
tendant ; is immediately dismissed. 

Any Cadet, who^y any means whatever, endea- 
Tours to create parties or divisions in the- Institu- 
tion, or to excite local feelings or sectional 
jealousies among the Cadets, or to put himself 
forward as a leader of parties or combinations, is 
forthwith dismissed, and never after admitted a 
meniber of the Institution: 

Whenever a Cadet is dismissed froTm the Acade- 
my, he is recorded a^ such on the general roll of 
the Institution, and also on tlïe next succeeding 
catalogue ; and in case his oflënce should be consi- 
dered as particularly obnoxious to correct military 
discipline, and highly derogatory to the character 
of a gentleman- and a soldier, it is also recorded on 
such roll and catalogue* 

Every Cadet, who leaves the Academy in good 
standing, is entitled to a regular discharge, sign- 
ed by the Superintendant, stating the several 
branched of literature and science in which he has 
been' engaged, his acquirements, and his general 
conduct. 

All the Cadeta are strictly required to attend 

public worship on the Sabbath ; and any one who 

21 
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allient» kimself) viitets. «p^cially excused by fbe 
Stipef iotendtat» is Biupeoded or dismissed* 

Any Cadet vKq conducts io a disorderly or ir- 
reverent maniwitr at any place of religious worship, 
is suspended or diaanssed, according to tbe cir- • 
cumstances of the case* . 

O» Sundays, esc^.d«u*i])g tbe IvE>t(rs of divîne 
service, every Cadet musl.reaiaîn ^t his own room. 
The reading and studj of the Holy ScpptMcea, is 
earnestly and urgently enjoined on all,, duripg lei- 
sure liours genei^y^ but especially ojx tbe Sab- 
bath. 

Prayers are attmded . every morning by thé 
chaplain, immefUateiy after troop beating. 

The Cadets are marched in .régulai: order, both 
to and froijii th& place of.public worship* 

There^are. régulai: monukig and ev.eningpsu:ades, 
at such hours of the day as the Superintendant 
fram time to time specially dii:ect&. 

lBMne<i^ely aft$r tbe morning, pi^rade, tbe 
guacd is inspected ai»d turned off, the sentiaeis re- 
lieved, and tbe studies, recitations, and, other ex- 
ercises commence* ^ 

Bvoiy Cad^ is required to appear at all dress 
pai«deS|.as* well» ai. oa guard, in eom|tiete uniiorn^ 
with hJK clothes, arms, ajod equipmeots iu peiTfect 
osder, midef; peiialty of repnmaod,. s<»pj»i&ij9u^ or 
dimumoq, according ta the circumstances of the 
CiBLse. 

fr TN tim^ oC the d*^ fqtr the ««veraj xolUalls, 
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and also for the battélion and otiièv^âsDls, are spe- 
cially designated by the SuperiAtendant. 

Every Cadet is reifAtired tx^ repair to' the place 
of pat*ade, drttt, or <^h«»r duly^ promptly atlhe time 
appointed, and when on énty, the strictest atten- 
tioiito4he cofFectand soldierlike discharge of such 
dtity is reqirired, under preserthed penalties. 

The Cadets, in rotation, discharge the duties of 
hon-cotnmissf oned "^ and commissioned officers, 
officers of the guard and of the day, adjutants 
and commandants of pai«de ^ and for 'the purpose 
of rendering them mMe perfect in their military 
duties, they occasiotialiy act as «iiitary kistractors. 

Whenever a Ciwiet is acting in any official capa- 
tity, hé must disckaige all his duties agreeably 
to the priticiples atid practice of strict mili|;ary 
discipline, and with all the §entlemanly indepen- 
dence becoming the soldier, under penalty of be- 
ing reduced to the r^i^s, suspended, or dismissed, 
according to the circumstances of the case. 

Whenever a Cadet is in the exercise of any com- 
miand, he-is entitled to the most perfect respect, 
and impficit obedience. ^ 

In the military instruction, the same system of 
tactics is pursued, as is or may be adopted in the 
anny t>f the United States. i 

Air<8pecîal regulations are published on parade, 
In the usual military forms of orders. 

There are two public examinations in each year« 
The first commences on the first Wednesday in 
Blayj and continues at least nine days ; and the 
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second eonmence» <hi, Ae last Monday in Augogt, 
and continues two weeks* 

There are private eicftminati»ns of the classes 
ever J Saturday, when tbej.are examined in tibe 
studies of the preceding week. 

A board of visiters, consisting of seve^ gentle- 
men versed in military and other science, are de* 
signaled and requested to attend the general -exa- 
mination in August, to examine into the proficiency 
of the Cadets in the various branches of scienceV li- 
terature^ and instruction,i and also into the dH^ci- 
pline and concerns of the Institution generally, 
and to make a report accordingly* 

There are regular inspections, (at least one a 
month, by proper officers appointed for that pur- 
pose by the Superintendant,) of the arms and ac- 
coutrements, quarters, clothing, bopks, and all 
other effects of the Cadets. The inspection is 
conducted according to strict military usage in 
such cases* 

At these inspections, every Cadet is required to 
exhibit, in perfect order, his arms ^and accoutre- 
ments, clothing, books, and other effects, a^neeabfy 
to military usage, under penalty of dishiission, or of 
a less severe punishment, according to^the circum- 
stances of the case ; but such inspections are not 
considered as interfering ^ith any particular or in- 
termediate inspections, which may be specially or- 
dered by the Superintendant. 

Every Cadet is strictly forbidden to purchase 
any article or articles, or to trade in any manner 



whtctever, withMt written perariMton from Ifae 
Superintendant. 

Bverf Cuietis Ire^uiredr to haye a permit book, 
on the left hsnd page of wbfeh, muet be written, 
in à plliin^ legible manner, Ae afticle or articles to 
be faraisbed, which, When signed by the Superin* 
tondant, Ht oflker designated by him for diat par- 
pose, mAMf be taiten to the agent of sillies, who 
win fumidi agreeably to die permît, and charge 
the article or artiélés thns ftinùriied, with their 
priceis;' on aie opposite side. 

^bdling, Boofa, and all other articles^ forjthe 
use of the Cadets, are fumiriied' at reasonable 
pri<^e8, by an agent, appointed by the Saperinten- 
datft for that purpose» 

AH articles furnished to the Cadets must be exa- 
mtned by a board of inspection, appointed by the 
Superintendant, and pronounced by them to be of a 
profier quality, before they are received by the Ca- 
dets. ^ 

The maximum amount of clothing, stationary, 
and all other articles, which will possibly admit of a 
specific regulation, as allowed to each Cadet per 
annum, is defined ; and no one is permitted to ex«- 
ceed it, under* penalty of suspension or dismission, 
according to Hie circumstances of the case. 

There is one vacation in each year, which com- 
mences on tfie first Monday in December, and con^ 
tinues six weeks. 

Every 'Cadet' i« required to return and report 

himself promptly at the expiration of the vacation», 

31 * 
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and toy one w^4m» not. retum'a^rirepoid Jaw- 
self within twenty days from the period above men- 
tioned, or render witiMo th»! tiaie a satnsfiictoiy 
eiEcuse for his absence, will be disffttssod- 

As frètent absences are veiy i|i}Qrioiis.to the 
progress of students, by interroptiag iMr stttdiee» 
and the. regqiar, order of their dotiet^ bo iurloMi^ 
«r leave of absence is given to* any Cadel^ in teim 
tiflie, except in cases of nckness or oljier mgent 
necessity) and then at the special request of parents 

or guardiana. No deduction is made ki the «^(^* 
dienim expenses^ for absences in- terai lime, eacept 
in cases of nckness. 

All applications for farlou^a must be ma^ by 
parents or guardians, dirtily to the Superinten- 
dant. 

Every Cadet who obtains a furlough, ia strictly 
required to return and report himseli] to the Su- 
perintendant, at the expiration of such, furlough, 
anles9* prevented by absolute necessity, under pen- 
alty of '8uspen»on or dismissioBi. according to the 
circumstances of the case. 

Every Cadet, on joining the Academyr is rej- 
quired to deposit in the hands of the Superintend 
dant, slU the money which he may have in hia pos- 
session, and receives credit for the amount^ 

No money, under any circumstances, is furnish* 
ed to any Cadet, except by the Superiixtqndant pr 
-his order ; and any Cadet who is found^in possession 
of money, contrary to thejetter and spirit of the 
regulation, is forthwith dismissed. 

Every thing which the Superintendant may 
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item necessary for the impro vemeiit, faeftHh, com** 
fort^. and, convenience of the Cadett, is regularly 
supplied ; tbey eonsequenfly eao b»¥e no necessa- 
ry .use for money» 

The Superintendamt attends to the settlement 
of ail hi» piiqpifo* accounts, .when tl^ir parents or 
gwrdians cannot attend to ît themselves. No 
«tra cbarvge it made for this duty. 

No account is paid for any Cadet, which was 
notcontractedagreeahfy to the regulations of the 
Academy, and whiefa is not approved by the Super- 
intendant. 

The Cadets are distributed in the rooq» tbreugh- 
out the quarters, in such manner as the Superin- 
tendant ^^eiaUy directs. 

No candidate can be adniitted a member of the 
Institution, who is under nine years of age, who is 
not of a9K>d moral character, and who cannot read 
and spell correctly, and write a lair, legible hand. 

No candidate who has been a member of any 
college or university, will be admitted a member 
of this lDstituti(Mi, unless he-exhibit an honourable 
discharge from the executive ^thority qf suchcol^ 
lege or university. 

No one is adontted a. member of thç Institution 
for a less time than one year. 

The xegular times for admitting new members, 
are at the close of the vacation in January, and 
during the public examinations in May and Au- 
gust, when it is desirable that candidates for ad- 
mission should present themselves. 



Every caaâidate fer adminioD^ wiMNeparmis 
or guardiai» reside more tbanJ MmiieB fMun MM- 
dletown, M required, wlien he jeîn» Ae lostilatiim, 
to deposit in the hands of the Supenuttudant, tw 
hundred dollars ; and at the e«!pira(MMi of six 
months, an additional sntn of one faamdrad dollan 
must in Mke manner he dtsposited* TheSupem- 
tendant is accountable for all^the ikionejs th^s de* 
posited.' 

At the etpiration of the yearv the Supmnten- 
dkart' makes out and fransmita to each pttrMlt>r 
guardian, an account of his son's or ward's expenses 
for the year, with credit for moneys received i and 
if there is a balance' in biâ hands, he camev it to 
the credit of the succeeding year; orsboiildthe 
CadetV time* of remaining at Hie Aèadomy have 
expired^ he repays the 'same into his hands, or 
makes sirch other disposition of it as hi»paret>t or 
guardian may direct. 

Dùritig CYery succeeding year after the first, an 
advance is reqmred, at the Commencement of Ae 
year, of one hdflf of the estimated expenses of die 
year, and a. URe 'amount at the commencement of 
the second half of the year. ^ 

Thosté who ' reside at a dîÉtance'not exceeding 
1 50 miles, are required to pay the first quarter's 
expenses in advance, and afterwards to settle} the 
hiiisatthe expiration of each quarter. Their ac- 
counts are made o^t bythe Superintendant in the 
manner above stated. 
The bills of all banks, and also all drafts, wlûeh 
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will be taken on deposit at the bank in Middle^ 
town, are received in payment for the expenses of 
Cadets* > ' • . i' ^ 

Everjio&triK^tor is required to devote bhnself 
assiduously to the instruction and iinpcovement of 
his popik, at such time» and places as are desig- 
nated by the Superintendant, 

No instructor nciust absent himself froin any re- 
citation or other duty, unless excused by the Su- 
perintendant, r 

Every Cadet is required to treat the instruc- 
tors of the Seminary, with the greatest ^respect ; 
to give the strictest attention to their instruc- 
tions, and to yield implicit obedience to their 
erder», in ev^ry^hing connected with their duties, 
under penalty of suspension or dismission, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case. 

The instructors, on their part, are expected to 
freat their pupils with all that courtesy and atten- 
tion, due to young gentlemen, in whose weUase 
and improvement they should feel the deepest ia- 
•terest. 

The character and conduct of gentlemen and of 
soldiers, are considered as inseparable from every 
member of the Tustitution ; any one, therefore, 
who is guilty of ungentlemanUke or unmilitary 
conduct,. is dismissed. 

Every Cadet is forbidden to call any other 
Cadet or person by any improper names, (usual Ij 
called nicknames,) under penalty of suspension er 
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dismmiofi, . a^oordibg to the circametraees of the 
ease. 

Any Cadet who is guilty of making me of any 
reproachful ot proYoking language,- or gesture, to 
any other Cadet, or who~endeavoorâ by any means 
whatever, to eicite iti-will or odhite against any 
one, is forthwith disimssed. 

Aoy Cadet who is goHty of designedly endeav- 
ouring to injure thefeehngsor characiter of any 
other Cadet, in any way whatever, is forthwitii 
dismissed* 

Every «pecies of low familiarity, buffoonery, 
and vulgarity among the members of the Institu- 
4oD, is prohibited, under penalty of dimiissioa. 

Every Cadet is furnished with arms and aooou- 
trements, tiie value of which is chained in his ac- 
counts. Whenever he leaves the Seminary, he 
is allowed to return the same, and is charged only 
with such damage as they may have sustained 
while in his possession. The 119e of the same is 
considered in the regular charge for academic ex- 
penses. 

Each Cadet, not otherwise provided, is 'furnish- 
ed with tfie requisite bedding, the value of which 
16 charged m, his accounts. Whenever he leaves 
tiie^Semmary, the same is credited ia his accounts, 
after making a fair deduction for the use and da- 
mage received* 

The rooms are provided with sleeping births. 
All oAer famiture is furnished by the Cadets. 



Whenever a Cade^, leaves the SemiiiMj, eve- 
ry possible feeility is afibrded bim for disposing 
of his {«irostiife at a iair priee^ The amount 
and .quality of the furnitare of each room is regu- 
lated by the Superintendant. 

PuaishtiientSii whenever they* are necessary, are 
generally military ^sueh a» reprimand, extra ànty^ 
confinej&çntyr suspension, and dismi&sion. The 
Superintendant, in this paiitof bis daty, exercises 
a seund discretion, as it respeeta. &e ag.e, babit», 
disfsosition, and other circufi^taAcea of his papib». 
He prefers, howvéver, thai every Cadet shodd be 
induced to a full and correct dischacge of all bis 
dniiea, (agoaeahly to the letter aad spirit of die 
regulations) by a high, senaeôf «laral oU^tion 
and of honour, rather than by a fear of piiiiÎBhmefil* 

All académie, doties^ and exercises of the Cadets 
are per&Hti^ within the limits of the academic 
enclosure, except otherwitte specially directed by 
the Superintendant* 

The gates of the enclosure are closed, and no 
compaay admitted durii^ those hours of the day 
appropriated for study and recitation. At other 
hones tba establishment is open for the inspection 
of those who ,majr wish to examine it, or witness 
Ûk»miiitaLtj and other exercises of the Cadets* 

Por the purpose of accustpming the Cadets te 
htfldship and fatigue, and ^ho for the purppse of 
inatrncting.them more perfectly in the practical 
Atttiea of the soldier, they perform at leiasi one 
OMceh» as^a imlitary corps, each year. 
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](d addition tomilitarjinarcheii,*tbe Cadetsfper- 
farm, by dettchments^ such particalar tour, for 
practical scientific purposes, as the Superinten- 
daut directs. These exercises conduce equally to 
health and improvemçnt. 

The times for practical agricultural pursuits, 
for attending military and other lectures, for music, 
fencing, dancing, and oiher exercises^ are specially 
designated bythe Superintendant. 

* The whole annual expense of a Cadet will vary 
according to circumstances ; but in- no ordinary 
case exceeds 275 dollars annually^ with proper 
economy. 

1 have thus endeavoured to comply with my 
engagement; and I am not aware of any impor- 
tant omission. 

Your affectionate 

and dutiful Son. 



REPLV TO TflTE PRECEDINO LETTERS. 

I AM satisfied, my dear son, with the account, 
which you have given of the Academy of Captain 
Partridge. Every thing which you say confirms 
the high opinion which I had formed of this Ins^ 
tution : I do not doubt that the several parts of the 
system are correspondent to the whole ; still I 
should be gratified with a brief notice of the re^ 
spective characters and talents ofryour Professors. 
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I will Omok you to attend to (iits subject at your 
ieieure. : see that you are not influenced by the 
least sfsntiraent of partiality: distrust yourself* 
Before you come to any decision, study the cha- 
racters thoroughly, and endeavour, widiout afifec- 
tation, to ascertain the opinion of th^ wisest among 
your companions as to the real merit of this or that 
individual The public are seldom deceived : vox 
pop%Ui vox JDei. Let the mask thrown oyer our de-» 
fects be of what texture it may, we still carry upon 
our foreheads the index of what we are. Often, 
without any assignable reason, we experience, at 
the first interview, sympathy or antipathy for per- 
sons, with whpin we have had no previous ao 
quaintance.* Beware of being governed by the 
first emotions ; they are sometimes premature, 
and impel us to theiindv|lgence of prejudices, which 
are partially unjust, or absolutely false^ The 
countenance is deceptive ; and the person who 
possesses a fair exterior and insinuating manners, 
often conceals a false and malignant heart ;. while 
a repulsive form and inelegant manners are the 
rude .covering of a magnanimous and virtuous 
mind. You will remark more than once in the 
course oCyour life, my dear son,, these capricious 
productions of nature : it behove^ you to stand 
upon your guard. 

I have communicated your letter to all our 
friends ; they have noticed with pleasure the u«e^ 
fUl and agreeable things connected with the Acade- 
my of Capt. Partridge^ as well as t^ great adraiii- 
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tages that must nebessariiy restiit from such an 
InstitntroD. Many af our friends have déterrhined 
to send thcîf diildren immediately to the Acade- 
my; and I hare no' doubt that all of them will 
soon follow the example. As for me, I congratu- 
late myself, that you are well situated there al- 
ready, beingrpersuaded that on your retirrn you 
will be' as accomplislled^s lean reasonably ex- 
pect. Continue, my dear son, to conduct with 
propriety, to merit thé esteem of your instructors, 
and of your fellow-^ddents, and to promote the 
happiness of a Father and Mother, who tenderly 
love you. > Adieu, 



* REPLY TO THE PRECEDING LETTfeR. 



JH^ very dear Father : 

After finishing my last' letter, I found it so long 
and tedious, that instead of adding any other reflec- 
tions to it, I hesitated whether 1 should send it at 
all| being afraid that you would regard rt as tire- 
some and insipid ; but when I consklered that 1 was 
writing to my 'Father, on whose indulgence I 
could depend, I resolved at last to' despatch it. 
Your reply, honoured sir, confirmis my hope, and 
encourages me to undertake a task, which h the 
more agreeal>le, as it fbrnishes me with an oppor- 
tunity of rendering justice to the eminent qualities 
of tho Superintendant, and the personal merit of eve- 
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rj instructor in this Academy, by gimg you a 
sketch Qf their respective, characters. 

For the sake of order, I sb^l begin witb thje 
Superintea^dant,' ^ « 

Captaia Partridge, is about forty years old, of 
a spare but rob^ust temperament : he U extremely 
active and indefatigable ^ in all bodily exercises^ 
a^d especially in walking. He. has been known 
to travel forty-fiye mi]e&.a day, for several days in 
succession, without any specfal necessity, and 
often^ wheo there were two feet of, snow upon the 
ground.' Hrs limbs are pliable and nervous: he 
traverse the steepest hills, with as much agility, 
as if he were walking on a plain. . 

He owes all thesej^h^içpA^^àv^^ 
é<r the mode Tn^^mcfa he has been educated, 
and partly to his strict regimen of sobriety and 
temperance; be relishes the mo&t simple food, 
and is satisfied with it: he rarely tastes of those 
delicate viands, which flatter the palate without 
nourishii^ the body : he never takes any tiling to 
provoke appetite. He allows but a few minutes 
to every repast, and I have heard him say that be 
often omitted to sit at the table. 

If his physical faculties are strong, his intellec* 
tual faculties are not less energetic : there is a 
perfect identity between them.. I have already 
informed you, that I attend all his lectures : I con- 
tinue to do so, and I assure ybu that, independent- 
ly of the knowledge I acquire, I always fiod new 
pleasure : for althQUfi;h I have as yet, but a m^Bib' 
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r4ctntg> of ïhe sciences, on which he disCoarses, jet 
his enunciatioh is so clear and concise, his argn- 
mëntÉ are so jddieiousi and so convincing, that 
th#ohjects of whfch he treats, seein to be present 
before me, and as if they could not be exhibited 
in a different manner without error. 

His diction is simple and succinct, but precise :^ 
bis phrases are easy : his thoughts are clear : he 
never seeks for a word, but the appropriate word 
seems to come of its own accord. In the most 
abstract descriptions, he is never embarrassed for 
a term applicable to the subject. His logic, in a 
Word, is captivating and persuasive. 

Is this knowledge acquired? Does it proceed 
ftom à rftD^nfivé iriamory, or is it the result of a 
natural talent of forming strong and accurate con- 
ceptions of every subject, which furnishes him 
with the uncommon faculty of expressing his mean- 
ing so judiciously ? I cannot say. 

It is certain that his tnemory is ah inexhaustible. 
store of ideas : but if he were not endowed by 
nature, with great intelligence ; if his head were 
not so well organized ; he surely could not have 
attained, by any preparatory course of study, to 
that degree of érudition, which delights, while it 
convinces us. When I attend his lectures, the 
grèaitestdispteasure which I feel, is that they end 
t6.o soon. 

The Rev, Mr. Colton, Chaplaiô and Professor 
of Moral Philosophy and Belles Lettres, is a gen- 
tleman of finishisd. education and pleasing address. 
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He has been for a. short time only attached to the 
Academy. He is a Congregationalist in his creed 
and forms of ^worship ; but he is Teiy liberal in bis 
religious opinions : and? judging from the few dis* 
courses which he has delivjered to us^ he prudently 
avoids touching upon those doctrinal points which 
create such differences among the various denomi- 
nations of Christians. He is, I think, a very in- 
stnictiveand eloquent preacher. 
The Professor of Languages is a jpoung man of 
about twenty-two, but of uncommon merit and 
erudition, for one of bis y^ars. Few young {ler- 
sons have acquired a fund of general knowled^ 
equal to that of Mr* W . To his acquired en- 
dowments, he adds great prudence, and an exem- 
plary deportment, which prove him tp be acquaint-^ 
ed with . the world. He is universally and very 
justly es|eemed. , 

Our professor of Botany, Mineralogy, and Che- 
mistry, is also a Doctor of Medicine* He is %geii-^ 
tleman of much merit, very modest, and generally 
esteemed by all, who know him. He even loses 
much by being so little known. Besides the ho- 
nourable discharge of his duties as Professor, he 
pays particular attention to the sick, and especially 
to the Cadets who are confided to his care. You 
may therefore tranquilize my good mother on ray 
account, if^ I should happen to be sick^ since you 
know the tender solicitude of our Physician. 

Mr. B — r-, Professor of Civil Engineering, i8,i|i 

22 * 
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aU respecti, equal to tte doties of the dej^artffietit 
which be occupies. 

The Professor of fhe Spanish Language hkt late* 
]j arrived, and I anrunabie to give a particular ae<> 
count <i/bkri ; but Captain Partridge, whose ttpti» 
tation and interest forbid the etn^loytnent of anj 
but able instructors, would certainly ndt h&Ve eu* 
gàgedhim, if) independently of respectable recbm>- 
mendations, be had not been assured of his abili- 
ties as steadier: lean nfierely say, that heap- 
pears to be a very worthy man. 

As assistants in the diffèrent branches of science, 
we have Messrs. H— --k, H-*-n, J — n, D — r^yf — d, 
andR^m* These young men, from tiieir long 
coarse of study, greftt application, inteU^ence, and 
personal merit, may be ranked among able in- 
structors. It is sufficient to remark, that they 
were all educated by Ciyptain Partridge, and Were 
uniformly honoured with his confidence and regard. 

Mr. B^-^y, our Music Master, has been connect- 
ed with the Institution about three years, and has 
intariably satisfied his pupils. 

I shall say nothing of the talents of JSfr. T-^, 
as a. Dancing and Fencing Master ; his success for 
a long period in the Academy at West Point, is 
a sufficient guaranty of his merit and skill. 

As to our Professor of French, he is generally 
beloved by his scholars. I am quite satisfied with 
his instructiohs: hé is naturally very cheerfiil| 
and I eannet give you a more correct Idea of the 
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jovial chairàcter of thë old gentleman, than by 
sencting jou his portrait in verse, which he drew 
for himself, after he bad been reduced by misfor- 
tunes from aiBuence to poverty, and had been com^ 
pelled to devote the {hiits of hiï education to the 
support 6fa numerous family. Here it is. 
Unpautr^e' individu, sans capital ni rente, 

Presqu!aveugle, et sans dents, âgé de deux fois trente. 

Jadis berger, soldat, négociant, courtier. 

Avocat, Médecin, poëte, Jardinier ; 

Aujourd'hui ne sachant, où donner de la tète, 

Du langage Français, il s'est mis interprète ; 

Bien eu md eette langue il offire d^enseigner. 

Et puisqu'il faut, hélas. ! à tdut se résigner. 

De la phil<MM)p(ie il fait par force usage, 

Car dés qu'on n'a plus rien, malgré sot, l'on est sage ': 

Il peut, à la rigueur, aussi du violon 

Enseigner Yanky'doudlty et même on cotillon : 

Qjaant au prix des leçons, il aéra raisonnable ; 

Car naturellement il est assez bon Diable : 

Il n'exige, par jour, en tout, que dix sept francs, 

Pour nourrir lui, sa fentme, et ses éàx sept enfans c 

Mais à venir bientôt. Jeunesse, il vous invite 

Àfind^sdimenter sa cave, et sa marmite. 



FKOX THE SAXB TO THB SAHE. 

MddlctowHj December 3, 1 8S5. 
Honoured Sir : 

I BAVE just returned from a melancholy service, 
having acted as one of the Military escort of Ca* 
det« at tbc funeral of Commodore Macdonovc». 
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He died at sea on the tOtbof last oionth, and was 
brought for intermeDt to this place, where he has 
resided for many years. I never before witnessed 
a military fuDerah In the morning, Âirty-nine mi- 
'imte guns, corresponding with the age of the de- 
ceased, were fired at the Academy, ^t one, P. M. 
die procession moved from the house lately occupied 
by the Commodore, now a desolate mansion, to 
the Presbyterian Church, in the following order :-^ 

Music, 

Placing a Dead March. 

Military Escort* 

Physicians. 

Rev, Cleigy. 

Pall-Bearers. < CORKE. I Patl-Bearersl 

. Moirrners. 

Officers of the Navy. 

' Masters of Vessels. 

Officers of -the Army. 

Masons. 

Officers of the Militia and Military Companiesi 

Judges of the Supreme Court. 

Mayer and Corporation. 

Civil Authority. 

Officers and Instructors of the A. L* S. &. M« 

Academy^ 
• ^ Cadets. 

Citizens. 
Prayers were read by the Right Rev« . Bishop 
BrownelL After the benediction, ihe procession 
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again inaved thpoagh Bfain-Slreet to the North 
Biirying Ground, where the remains of the Com- 
modore' were deposited with appropriate religions 
ceremonies, by the side of Mrs. Macdonough, who 
died a few months since. Minute guns were fired 
while iiie procession was moving, and the flags of 
all the vessels in port, were at half-mast, and ao 
continued until sunset. After firilig three vollies 
over the grave, the procession returned, hot as it 
came, with arms reversed, muffled drums, and so- 
lemn music, but with a quick and airy step to the 
cheerful notes of the fife and bugle. The sudden 
change by no means accorded with my feelings, 
and struck me as altogether inconsistent witli the 
occasion } but according to military rules, a soldier 
ceases to mourn for a companion, after he has com* 
mitted him to the earth. On reflection, I am sa- 
tisfied that the sentiment is not opposed to the 
principles of Christianity. We cannot fail to la- 
ment the cause which has brought death into the 
world, as we convey the body of a departed friend 
to the house appointed for all the living; but, 
since life and immortality have been brought to 
light by the Gospel, we are forbidden to mourn as 
those, who have no hope. Hopeless regret was 
certainly not the feeling which we were called to 
entertain at the interment of the Commodore. 
His piety, uniform, unaflected and sincere, is a 
bright example to all, who follow the profession of 
arms. He was brave, without ostentation, serious 
and dignified in his deportment, but modest and 
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unassuming; and a hiodet of correctness in atl the 
relations of private life. t{^ one dared to spealc 
ill of him ; no one chenshed any thoi^ts concern- 
ing him, hut those of respect and affection. He 
was most esteemed hy thosei who knew him best. 
His name and his services will long be remember- 
ed by a grateful country. He has been removed 
in the midst of his reputation and usefulness. He 
has bequeathed to his juniors an eminent lesson on 
the vanity of human glory, and taught tbem, by his 
example, to direct their attention to the higher 
honours of a nobler stite of existence. 

With assurances of respectful regard for my be- 
loved Mother, permit me to subscribe myself 
^ Your affectionate and dutiful Sop. 



OASfT, l^AATRIDOirS 



LECTURE ON EDUCATION. 



The 'Elementary Education of youth, is doubtless, 
one of the most important subjects which can occu- 
py the attention of an enlightened and free people. 
It is to the rising generation that* wc at*e to look 
for the future guardians and protectors of the ines- 
timable rights atid privileges transmitted to us by 
the heroes and patriots of the revolution : they* 
are to be the future legislators, political eeonqmists, 
and defenders of our country ; and on them is le 
depend, in a very great degree, the future desti- 
ny of cwir migjity republic. It certainly,- then, 
cannot be considered ofNsmall importance, that 
they be prepared, by a proper course of prelimina- 
ry instruction and the acquirement of virtuous 
habits, for the correct discharge of the duties inci- 
dent to their exalted stations ; and thereby be ena- 
bled to transmit unimpaired to their posterity, the 
important trust committed to their charge. 

I shall define elementary education, in its most 
perfect state, to be the preparing of a youth in the 
best possible manner for the correct dischai^e of 
the duties of any stèition in which he maybe plac« 
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•d, and consequently, shall consider a» most per- 
fect that system which shall be found best calcu- 
lated to accomplish the object in view. The sys- 
tem of education adopted in the United States, 
appears to me to be defective in many respects ; 
and— - 

1 St. It is not sufficiently practical, nor properly 
adapted to the various duties which an American ci- 
tizen may be called upon to discharge. Those of 
our youth who are destined for a liberal education, 
as it is called, are usually put, at an early age^to the 
study of the Latin and Greek languages, combin- 
ing therewith a very slight attention to their 
own language, the elements of. arithmetic, &c« : 
and after having devoted several years in this 
way, they are prepare to become members <>f a 
College or University» 

Here they spend four years foirthe purpose of 
acquiring a knowledge of the higher branches of 
learning ; after which, they receive their diplomas, 
and are supposed to be prepared to enter on the 
duties of active life. But, J would ask, is this ac« 
tually the case? Are they prepared in the best 
possible manner to dischaige correctly the duties 
of any station in which fortune or inclination may 
l^lace them ? Have they been instructed in tt^ 
science of government generally, and more espe- 
ciaUy in the principles of our excellent Constitu- 
tion, and thereby prepared to sit in the l^alative 
councils of the nation ? Has their attention beea 
dufficieatly directed to those gx^t and important 
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Imincbes of national industry and sources of na- 
tional wealth — Agriculture, Commerce and Manu- 
factures ? Have they beeo' taught to examine 
the policy of other nations, and the eflfect of that 
policy on the prosperity of their own country? 
Are they prepared to dischai^e the duties of civil 
or military engineers, or to endure fatigue, or to 
become jthe defenders of thçir country's rights, 
and the avengers of her wrongs, either in thé 
ranks or at the hçad of her armies ? It appeurs to 
me not*; and if not, then agreeably to the standard 
established, their education is so far clefective. 

2dly. Another defect in the present system, i», 
the entire neglect, in all our principal seminaries, 
of physical education, or the due cultivation and 
improvement of the physical powers of the students. 

The great importance and even absolute neces- 
sity of a regular and systematic course of exercise 
for the preservation of health and confirming and 
rendering vigorous the constitution, I presume, 
must be evident to the most superikial observer. 
It is for want of this, that so many of our most pro- 
mising youths lose their health by the time they are 
prepared to enter on the grand theatre of active 
and useful life, and either prematurely die, or lin- 
ger out a comparatively useless and miserable ex- 
istence« That the health of the closest applicant 
ihay be preserved, when he is subjected to a regu- 
lar and systematic course of exercises, I know, 
from practical experience ; and I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting, ^tat in nine cases out of ten, it ië] 

«5 
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just as easy for a youth, however hard he may 
study, ta attain the age of manhood, with a finn 
and vigorous constitution, capable of enduring ex- - 
posure, hunger, and fatigue, as it is to grow up 
puny and debilitated, incapable of either bodily or 
mental exertion. 

3dly. A third defect in our system, is the amount 
of idle time allowed the students v that portion of 
the day during which they are actually engaged in 
study and recitations, under the eyeof thenr instruc- 
tors, comprises but a small portion of the whole ; 
during the remainder, those that arc disposed to 
study, will improve at their rooms, while those who 
are not so disposed, will not only, not improve, 
but will be very likely to engage in practices in- 
jurious to their constitutions, and destructive to 
their morals. If thh vacant time could be employ- 
ed in duties and exercises, which, while they 
amuse and improve the mind, would at the same 
time invigorate the bodj and confirm the constitu- 
tion, it would certainly be a great point gained. 
That this may be done, 1 shall attempt, in the 
course of these observations, to show. 

4thly. A fourth defect, is the allowing to students, 
eapecially to those of the wealthier class, too much 
money, thereby inducing habits of dissipation and 
extravagance, highly injurious to themselves, and 
also to the seminaries of which they are members. 
I have no hesitation in asserting^ that far the 
gteeater portion of the irregularities and disorderly 
proceedings among the students of our seminaries. 
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may be traced to this fatal cause. CoHect togeth- 
er at any seminary, a large ûumber of youths, of 
-the Siges they generally are, at out- institutions, 
furnish them with money, and allow them a por- 
tion of idle time, and it may be viewed as a mira- 
cle, if a lai^e portion of them do not become cor- 
rupt in morals, and instead of going forth into the 
world to become ornaments in society, they rather 
are prepared to become nuisances to the same. 
There is in this respect, an immense responsibili- 
ty resting on parents and guardians, as well as on 
all others having the care and instruction of youth; 
of which it appears to me they are not sufficiently 
aware. 

iVhen youths are sent to a seminary, it is pre- 
sumed they are sent for the purpose of learning 
something that is useful, and not to acquire h^l 
habits, or to spend moirey; they should conse- 
quently be furnished with every thing necessary 
for their comfort, convenience and improvement, 
but money should in no instance be put into their 
hands. So certainly as they have it, just so cer- 
tainly will they spend it, and this will in nine 
cases out of ten, be done in a manner seriously to 
injure them, without any corresponding advan- 
tage. It frequently draws them into vicious and 
dissolute company, and induces habits of immorali- 
ty and vice, which ultimately prove their ruin. 
The overweening indulgence of parents, has been 
the cause of the destruction of the morals and fu- 
tqre usefulness pf many a promising youth. They 
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maj eventaalij discover their erroi^, but alas, it is 
often too late to correct it* Much better does 
that person discharge the xluties of a real friend to 
the thotightless, unwary youth, who withholds 
from him the means of indulging in dissipated and 
vicious courses. 

ôthly.' A fifth defect is the requiring all the 
students to pursue the same course of studies. 

All youths have not the same inclinations, nor 
the same capacities ; one may possess a particular 
inclination and capacity for the study of the clas- 
sics, but''little or none for the mathematics and 
other branches of science 'f with another, it may be 
(he reverse. Now it will be in vain to attempt 
making a mathematician of the former, or a lin- 
guist of the latter. Consequently, all the time 
that is devoted in this manner, will be lost, or 
something worse than lost. Every youth, who has 
any capacity or inclination for the acquirement of 
knowledge, will have some favourite studies, in 
which he will be likely to ex.cel. It is certainly 
then much better that he should be permitted to 
pursue those, tfian, that by being forced to attend 
to others for which he has an aversion, and in 
which he will never excel, or ever make common 
proficiency, he should finally acquire a dislike to 
all study. The celebrated Pascal, is a striking in- 
stance of the absurdity and folly of attempting to 
force a youth to attend to branches of study, for 
which he has an utter aversion, to the exclusion of 
those for which he may possess a particular at- 
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tachment. Had the father of this eminent man 
persisted in his absurd and foolish course, France 
would never have seen him, what he subsequently 
became, one of her brightest ornaments. 

ethly. A sixth defect is the prescribing the 
length of time for completing, as it is termed, a 
course of education. By these means, the good 
scholar is placed nearly on a level with the slug- 
gard, for whatever may be his exertions, he can 
gain nothing in respect to time, and the latter has, 
in consequence of this, less stimulus for exertion. 
If any thing will induce the indolent student to ex- 
ert himself, it is the desir^ to prevent others get- 
ting ahead of him. It would be much better to al- 
low each one to progress as rapidly as possible, 
with a thorough understanding of the subject. 

Having thus summarily stated what appear to 
me the most prominent defects in our present sya-. 
tem of elementary education, I will next proceed 
to point out the remedy for the same. This I 
shall do by describing the organization, &c. of an 
institution, such as I would propose. 

1st. The organization and discipline should be 
strictly military. 

Under a military system, subordination and dis- 
cipline are much more easily preserved than under 
any other. Whenever a youth can be impressed 
with the true principles and feelings of a soldier, 
he becomes, as a matter of course, subordinate^ 
honourable, and manly. He disdains subterfuge 

and prevarication, and all that low cunning, which 

23 * 
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is but too prevalent. He acts not the part of the 
assassin, but if be h^ve an enemy, he meets him 
openly aod fairly. Others may boast that they 
have broken the laws and regulations of the insti- 
tution of which they are, or have been, members, 
and have escaped detection anâ punishment, by 
mean prevarication and falsehood; Not so the 
real soldier. If he have broken orders and regu- 
lations, he will openly acknowledge his error, and 
reform ; but will not boast of having been insubor- 
dinate. Those principles, if imbibed and fixed in 
early youth, will continue to influence his conduct 
and actions during life ; he will be equally observ- 
ant of the laws of his country, as of the academic 
regulations under which he has lived ; and will 
become the more estimable citizen in consequence 
thereof. I shall not pretend, however, that all who 
wear a military garb, or live, for a time, even un- 
der a correct system of military discipline^ will be 
influenced in their conduct by the principles above 
stated; but if they are not, it only proves that 
they have previously imbibed erroneous principle», 
which have become too firmly fixed to be eradicat- 
ed ; or that nature has not formed them with minds 
capable of soaring above what is low and grovel- 

2dly. Military science and instruction should 
constitute a part of the course of education. 

The constitution of the United States has in- 
vested the military defence of the country in the 
great body of the people* By the wise ^provisions 
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of this iostrament, and of the laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof, every American citizen, from eighteen 
to forty-five years of age, unless specially exempt- 
ed hy law, is liable to be called upon for the dis- 
charge of ipilitary duty — he is emphatically a citi- 
zen soldier, and it appears to me perfectly proper 
that he should be equally prepared by education 
to dischai^e, correctly, his duties in either capaci- 
ty* If we intend to avoid a standing army, (that 
,bane of a republic, and engine of oppression in the 
hands of despots,) our militia must be patronized 
and improved, and military information must he 
disseminated amongst the great mass of the people ; 
when deposited with them, it is in safe hands, and 
will never be exhibited in practice, except in op- 
position to the enemies of the country. I am well 
aware there are amongst us many worthy individu? 
als, who deem the cultivation of nylitary science a 
sort of heresy, flattering themselves, and endea- 
vouring to induce others to believe, that the tiqne 
has now arrived, or is very near, when wars arc 
to cease, and universal harmony prevail amongst 
mankind. But my fellow citizens, be not deceiv- 
ed by the syren song of peace, peace, when in re- 
ality, there is no peace, except in a due and con- 
stant preparation for war. If we turn our atten- 
tion to Europe, what do we behold ? A league of 
crowned despots, impiously called holy, wielding a 
tremendous military force of two millions of mer- 
cenaries ! Ill-fated Naples, and more ill-fated 
Spain, have both felt the efl'ects of their peaceable 
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dispositions, ftnd Were it not for the vide-spread- 
ing Atiatftic, which the God of nature in his infi- 
tiite goodness, has interposed between as, we also, 
ère this, should have had a like experience. The 
principles of liberty are equally obnoxious totiietn, 
whether found in Europe, Asia, Africa or Ameri- 
ca. If rendering mankind ignorant of the art of 
war, (as a science.) would prevent wars, then 
would 1 unite most cordially with those, usually 
termed peace^men, for the purpose of destroying 
every vestige of it. but such. I am confident, 
would not be the result. Wars amongst nations do 
not arise because they understand how to conduct 
ihem skilfully and on scientific principles ; but are 
induced by the evil propensities and dispositions of 
mankind. To prevent the effect, the cause must 
be removed. We may render nations ignorant of 
the use of the musket and bayonet ; we may carry 
ihem back, as respects the art ef war, to a state of 
barbarism, or even of savageism, and still wars 
will exist. So long as mankind possess the dispo- 
sitions which they now possess, and which they 
ever have possessed, so long they wrll fight. To 
prevent wars then, the disposition must be chang- 
ed ; no remedy short of this, will be effectual. 
In proportion as nations are rude and unskilled in 
the art of war, will their military code be barba- 
rous and unrelenting, their battles sanguinary, and 
their whole system of warfare, destructive. War, 
therefore, in such a case, becomes a far greater 
evil, than it does under an improved and refined 
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system, where battles are won more by skill than 
by hard fighting, and the laws of war are proper^ 
tionaliy ameliorated. What Tational man, what 
friend of mankind, would be willing to exchange 
the present humane and refined system of warfare, 
for that practised by an Attila, a Jenghis Khan, a 
Tamerlane, or a Mahomet, when hundreds of 
thousands fell in a single engagement, and when 
conquest and extermination were synonymous 
terms. On the principles of humanity then, it 
appears to me that^ so long as wars do exist, the 
military art should be improved and refined as 
much as possible; for, in proportion as this ts 
done, battles will be less sanguinary and destruc- 
tive, the whole system more humane, and war it- 
self a far less evil. But independent of any con- 
nexion with th,e profession of arms, or of any of 
the foregoing considerations, I consider a scientific 
knowledge of the military art, as constituting a 
very important part of the education of every in- 
dividual engaged in the pursuit of useful knowledge 
and this for many reasons ; viz : 

1st. It is of great use in the reading of history^ 
both ancient and modern. 

A large portion of history is made up of ac- 
counts of military operations, descriptions of bat- 
tles, sieges, &c. How, I would ask, is the reader 
to understand this part, if he be ignorant of the 
organiza^iion of armies, of the various systems of 
military tactics, of the science of fortification, and 
of the attack and defence of fortified places, both 
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in ancient and modern times? Without such 
knowledge it is evident he derives, comparatively, 
but little information from a Jargc portion of what 
he reads. 

2d. it is of great importance in the writing of 
history. I presume it will not be denied, that in 
order to write well on anj subject, it must be un- 
derstood. How, then, can the historian give a 
correct and intelligible account of a campaign, 
battle or siri;c. who is not only unacquainted 
with the principles on which military operations 
are conducted, but is also ignorant of the techni- 
cal language necessary for communicating his 
ideas intelligibly on the subject. This is the princi- 
pal reason why, as it appears to me, the ancient 
historians were so much superior to the modem. 
Many of their best historical writers, were milita- 
ry men. Some of them accomplished command- 
ers. The account of military operations by such 
writers as Xenophon, Thucydides, Polybius and 
Caesar, are perfectly clear and intelligible, where- 
as when attempted by the great body of modern 
historians, the most we can learn is, that a fortress 
was besieged and taken, or that a battle was fought 
and a victory won, but are left in entire ignorance 
of the principles on which the operations were 
conducted, or of the reasons why the results were 
as they were. 

3d. It is essentially necessary for the Legislator. 

The military defence of our country is doubtless 
one of the most im(>ortaQt trusts, which is vested by 
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the constitution in the general government, and it 
is a well known fact, that more money is drawn 
from the people and disbursed in the military, than 
in any other department of the government. 
Now, as all must be doae under the sanction of the 
law, I would beg leave to inquire, whether it be 
not of the greatest importance, that those who are 
to make such laws should be in every respect well 
prepared to legislate understandingly on the sub- 
ject ? That there has been, and still is, a want of 
information on this subject amongst the great body 
of the members of congress, I think will be perfect- 
ly evident to any one who is competent, and will 
take the trouble to examine our military legisla- 
tion, since tlie conclusion of the revolutionary war. 
I feel little hesitation in asserting, that from want 
of this information, more than from any other 
cause, as much money has been uselessly expended 
in our military department alone, as would cancel 
a large portion of the national debt. 

4th. It is of great use to the traveller. 

Suppose a young man, with the best education 
he can obtain at any of our colleges or universities, 
were to visit Europe, where the.mihtary constitutes 
the first class of the community, and where the for^ 
tifications constitute, the most important appen- 
dages to nearly all the principal cities, how much 
does he observe, which he does not understand ? 
If he attempts a description of the cities, he finds 
himself embarrassed for want of a knowledge of 
fortification. If he attempt an investigation of 
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the principles and organization of their institutions, 
or of their goTemments, he finds the military so in- 
terwoven with them all^ that they cannot be tho- 
roughly undenttood without it» In fine, he will 
return with far less information, than with the aid 
•f a military education he might have deriyed. 
As it respects the military exercises, I would ob- 
serve, that were they of no other use than in pre- 
serving the health of students, and confirming in 
them a good figure and manliness of deportment, 
1 should consider these were ample reasons for in- 
troducing them into our seminaries generally ; 
they are better calculated than any others for 
counteracting the natural habits of students, and 
can always be attended to, at such times as would 
otherwise be spent in idleness or useless amuse- 
ments. Having expressed my views thus fully on 
this subject, I will next proceed to state more spe- 
cifically the other branches which I would propose 
to introduce into a complete course of education ; 
and — 

1st. The course of classical and scientific in- 
struction should be as extensive and perfect as at 
our most approved institutions. The students 
should be earnestly enjoined and required to de- 
rive as much of useful information from the most 
approved authors, as their time and circumstances 
would permit. 

2d. A due portion of time should be devoted to 
practical geometrical and other scientific opera- 
tions in the field. The pupils should frequently 
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be^ taken an pedestrkn excursions into the conn- 
try, be habituated to endure fatigue, to ciioib 
mountains, and to determine their altitudes, bj 
means of the barometer as well as by trigouoaie- 
try* Those excursions, ^htle they would leani 
them to walk, (which I estimate an important part 
of education,) and render them vigorous add 
healthy, would also prepare them for becoming 
men of practical science generalfy, and would fur* 
ther confer on them a corjrect amp d^ml so essen- 
tially necessary for military and civil engineers, for 
8urve3^cs, for travellers, &c«,and which can never 
be acquired otherwise than by practice. 

3d« Another portion of their time should be de- 
voted to practical agricultural pursuits, garden- 
ing, &c» 

In a country like ours, which is emphatically 
agricttltural, 1 presume it will not be doubted, âiat 
a practical scientific knowledge of agriculture 
would constitute an important appendage to the 
education of every American citiaen. Indeed, 
the most certain mode of improving the agricoU 
tare of the country, will be tomakeita brancb<^ 
elementary education« By these means, it will 
not only be improved, but also a knowledge of 
the improvements generally disseminated amongst 
the great mass of the people. 

4th. A further poirtion of time should be devoted 
to attending familiar explanatory leetures on the 
various branches of military science, on the princi- 
ples and practice of agriculture, commerce, and 

24 
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manufactures, oq political economy, on the con-» 
stitiition of the United States, and those of the in* 
dividual States, in whicb-should be pointed out par-* 
ticularly, the powers and duties of the general go-* 
vernment, and the existing relations between that: 
and the state governments, on the science of go-* 
vemments generally» In fine, on all those branche» 
of if nowledge which are necessary to enable theati 
tadiscbairge, in the best .possible manner, tbedtt- 
tietf they owe to themselves, to their fellow-meiiy 
and to theircountry. 

ôth. To the institution should be attacheda range 
of mechanics^ shops, where those who possess aa 
aptitude and incKnation, mi^ht occasionally em- 
ploy a leisure hour in learning the use of toolay 
and acquiring a knowledge af some useful mechanic 
art. 

The division of time, each day, I would make as 
follows, namely : 

Eight hours to be devoted to study and récita* 
tion ; eight hours allowed for sleep» Three hours 
for the regular meals, and such other necessary 
personal duties as the student may require. Two 
hours for. the military and other exercises, fencing, 
&c. The remaining three hours to be devoted, 
in due proportion, to practical agricultural and 
scientific pursuits and duties, and in attending lec- 
tures on the various subjects beforementioned. 

Some of the most prominent advantages of the 
foregoing plan, would, in my opinion, be the fçl? 
lomng, n^n^^y : 
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ùit The stuâetit would, in the time Uiually de- 
Voted to thé acquirement of elementary educatipn, 
(say six years,) acquire, at least, as much, and I 
think ! may venture to say more, of book know- 
ledge, than he would undçr the present system. 

2d. In addition to this, he would go into the 
world an accomplished soldier, a scientific and 
practical agriculturist, an expert mechanician, an 
intelligent merchant, a political economist, legis- 
lator, and statesman. In fine, he could hardly be 
placed in any situation, the duties of which he 
would not be prepared to discharge with honour to 
himself, and advantage to his fellow-citizens and 
his country. 

3â. In addition to the foregoing, he would grow 
up with habits of industry, economy, and morality, 
and, what is of little less importance, a firm and 
vigorous constitution ; with a head to conceive 
and an arm to execute — ^he would emphatically 
possess a sound mind in a sound body. 

I have thus in a summary manner endeavoured 
to exhibit my views on the important subject of 
elementary education. I am sensible of my ina- 
bility to do it justice ; but if what I have said should 
be the means of drawing to it the attention of 
others, abler and more experienced, and who have 
more leisure than myself, I shall feel that much 
has been gained. Having devoted about sixteen 
years of my life to the care and instruction of the 
youth of our country, and having, under all circum- 
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stances, experienced from them a most arâéat znâ 
deroted friendship, it can hardly be supposed I 
should feel indifferent to their future welfare and 
prosperity. I owe them a debt which I can only 
discharge by continuing zealously to exert myself 
for their improvement in useful knowledge, and 
endeavouring to instil into their minds such prin-* 
eiples and habits as will render them a blessing to 
their parents and friends, and an ornament to our 
beloved country. 



IDIOMS, 

FAMILIAR EXPRESSIONS ANE| PROVERBS, 
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At an «sorbitant price. 
M« hearkens 'to no rea^ 

son. 
Lay the blame npw yonr- 

self.^ 
Do not argue so much. 
Not so many argu- 
ments. 
These are second hand 

books. 
Read your lesson over 

again. 
He ventures his last stake. 
He choused him out of 

his place. 
I withstood him. 
This affair sticks too long 

in hand. 
He is entirely ruined, if 

he loses his suit. 

He spends a great deal. 
That is the fruit of my 

labour. 
He puts himself too much 

forward. 
I desire to be one of you. 
She is worth her weight 

in gold. 



Au poidi de l^or. 

11 ne se paye pas de rai^ 
sons. 

Prene«-vott8-en à vous- 
même. 

Pas tant de raisonnemens. 

Ce sont des livres de ren- 
contre. 
Repassez retre legon. 

Il joue de son reste. 

Il lui a soufflé son emploi. 

Je lui ai rompu en visière. 

Cette affaire tratne trop en 
longueur. 

Il faut que tout son bien y 
saute, s'il perd son pro- 
cès. 

Il va grand train. 

C'est le fruit de mes veil- 
les. 

Il se fait trop valoir. 

Je veux être des vôtres. 
£Ue vaut son pesant d'or. 
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By word ofmouth. 

From whom have you 
that news ? 

Can you play on the vio- 
lin ? 

He is a merry fellow. 

He kee|>3 ^otl houi«^ 

I tan wet to the skin. 

That place keeps the 
enemy in awe. 

ilis look speaks in his fa- 
vour. 

I have it from good hands. 

Have this ietti&r convey- 
ed to him. 

Speak out your mind. 

He has married a great 
fortune. 

I am upon thorns till that 
is done. 

It. will not be my fault. 

He takes state upon him- 
self. 

It was the subject of our 
conversation. 

He has not shaken off his 
coiintrj^manners. 

Every body lays the blame 
upon him. 

He is in a liage ring con- 
dition. 

He affects to be in your 
interest. 

He is a man of the first 
quality. 

He is quite illiterate. 

All is fish that comes to 
bis net. 



Devivevoix. 

De qui tenez-vous cette 
Aouvelle ? 

Savet-vous jouer du vio- 
lon ? 

C'est un gros réjoui. 

Il sfe iretire tous les jours 
de bonne heure. 

Je suis tout trempé. 

Cette place tient rennemi 
en respect. 

Il a une phyôenomiB r^ 
venante. • 

Je le tiens de bonne part. 

Faites-lui tenir cette lettre. 

Tranchez le mot. 

n a épousé un riche parti. 

Il me tarde que cela soh 

fait. 
Il ne tiendra pas à moi. 
Il tranche du grand. 

Notre conversation rou- 
lait là-dessus. 
Il se sent de k proyince» 

Tout le monde lui donne 

le tort. 
Il ne fait que trainer. 

Il fait le bon valets 

C'est un homme de la 

première volée. 
Il ne sait ni A ni B. 
Il s'accommode de tout ce 

qui^l trouve sous Sfl^ 

main. 
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No sooner said thao done. 
tie knows how to behave. 

He is low in purse. 

Let him do what he can, 

he will not succeed. 
He is amused. 

1 narrowly escaped. 

He began ag^n with tnore 

eagerness. 
He amuses himself with 

his own chimeras. 
You have played the fool, 

you must take it fol- 

your pains. 
1 know the man. 

He knows no longer what 

shift to make. 
I mean no harm. 
He has failed me. 
My stock of patience is 

quite spent. 
You romance well. 
Look about yen. 
Mind what you are about 
It is not so with us. 

I6 is very bad with him. 

A word to the wise. 

Respect every one ac- 
cording to his rank. 

A silly question deserves 
no answer. 

'Tis an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. 

Assiduity makes all things 
easy. 

You may rely upon him. 



Aussitôt dit, aussitôt fait. 

Il sait bien conduire sa 
barque. 

Il est bas percé. 

Il a beau faire, il n'en vi- 
endra pas à bout. 

On lui tient le bec dans 
l'eauk 

Je l'ai échappé belle. 

Il recommença de plus 
belle. 

Il se berce de ses propf es 
chimères. 

Vous avez fait la folie, 
c'est à veus de la boine» 

Je sais de qiiel bois il Se 

chauffe. 
Il ne sait pltts de quel bois 

faire fièche. 
J'y vais à la bonne fbi. ^ 
Il m'a fait fauxbond. 
Ma patience est à bout. 

Vous brodez comme il faut. 

Prenez garde à vous. 

Songez à ce que vous faites. 

Il n'en est pas de même 
chez nous. 

Il est mal dans ses affaires. 

Le sage entend à demi -mot. 

A tout seigneur tout hon- 
neur. 

A sotte demande point de 
réponse. 

A quelque chose malheur 
est bon. 

A force de forger on de- 
vient forgeron. 

Vous pouvez faire fodd 
sur lui. 
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I do not answer for it. 
I take it iU of you. 

He lires by his wits. 
It is tme ior all that. 

It is aiming at impossibili- 
ties. 

I am quite satisfied with 
him. 

He has much good set^t. 

The affair goes onheayily. 

Thnt will not last him 
long. 

He has neither house nor 
home. 

He went to law with him. 

It is a fine prospect 

He is mad at it. 

He did not take notice of it. 

He affects to be a man of 
consequence. 

He disguises his design. 

ril make you change your 
note. 

He has so much« year for 
his pocket-money. 

He is a father to me. 

He resolved to hold his 
tongue. 

All that is foreign to ^e 
purpose. 

Make a fair copy of it. 

He has not his fellow. 

That put him into a vio- 
lent passion. 

yie met full butt. 

He is a spendthrift. 
He is facetious. 



Je n'en réponds pas. 

Je TOUS en sais mauvais 

Il vit d'intrigue. 

Cela ne laisse pas d'£tre 

vrai. 
C'est vouloir prendre k 

lune avec les dents. 
Je n'ai qu'à me louer de 

lui. 
Il a beaucoup de lumières. 
L'affiiire tire en longueur» 
Cela ne peut pas le mener 

bien loin. 
II n'a ni feu ni lieu» 

11 l'a pris iparti^. 

C'est un beau coup-d'œil. 

Il s'en mord les doigts. 

Il n'y prit pas garde. 

Il fait l'homme d'impor- 
tance. 

Il cache son jeu. 

Je vous ferai changer de 
langi^. 

Il a tant par an pour ses 
menus plaisirs. 

Il me tient lieu de père. 

Il prit le parti de se taire. 

Tout cela est hors d'œu- 

vre. 
Mettez cela au net. 
C'est un original sans copie. 
Cela l'a fait sauter aux 

nues. 
Nous nous rencontrâmes 

nez à nez. 
C'est un panier percé. 
Il a le mot pour rire. 



Hç pulled off his hat to me. Il m'a donné un coup de 

chapeau. 

I was quite confounded. J'ai eu un pied de nez. 

Ei^ry one has a fling at Chacun lui doane son coup 

him. de dent. 

Let us wave that subject. Passons sur ce chapitre. 

That lies heavy at my Cela toe tient au cœur. 

heart. 

He is of a noble generous C'est un homme de tout 

temper^ cœur. 

He throws away his mo- L'argent ne lui coûte riesv 

ney. 

He was born in a lucky II est né coiffé. 

hour. 

Upon my word, you will Vous gagnerez au change., 

ând it a change for the je vous en réponds. 

better. 

He did not change for the II n'a pas perdu au change. 

worse. 

He is a high-spirited man. H a du cœur. 

He is a low-spirited inan* H ^^^ P^ ^^ cœur. 

You are a comical fellow. Vous êtes un drôle de 

corps. ' 

After astormcomes a calm. Après l'orage vient le 

calme. 

Get a good name, and you Acquiers bonne renom- 

may lie abed. mée, et dors la grasse 

matinée. 

A good namue is above Bonne renommée vaut 

fiches. mieux que ceinture do- 



rée. 



Good words cost nothing. Les belles paroles ne coû- 
tant rien. 
Say what you will. Vous avez beau dire. 

This instrument is not in Cet instrument n'est pas 

tune. d'accord. 

Insensibly, by degrees. Be fi) en aiguille. 
It is an empty discourse. C'est un raisoiinement en 

l'air. 
He is a man not to be . II est suj^ à cautioa, 

trusted. 
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'Tis an inrented st^ry. C'est un conte fait à plu- 
sir. 

He calls him with might II l'appelle à cor et à cri. 

and main. 

He threw himself despe- Il s'est jeté à corps perdu 

ra'tely in danger. dans le danger, 

it is close to the ground. C'est à fleur de terre« 

It is between wind and C'est à fleur d'eau. 

water. 

The city is put down to La ville est détruite de 

the aground. fond en comble. 

It is a cool refreshing II fait un vent gaillard. 

wind. 

He lost his money in wan- II a perdu son argent de 

ton sport. gaieté de cœur. 

He is pjiant as a willow. II est souple comme un 

gant. 

) have cut out work for Je lui ai donné du fil à re^- 

him. tordre. 

To kill two birds with one Faire d'une pierre deux 

stone. coups. 

They bring grist to the lis font venir de l'eau au 
- mill. moulin. 

You love strife and conten- Vous n'aimez que plaie et 

tion. • bosse. 

To carry coals to Newcas- Porter de l'eau à la ri-^ 

tie. vière. 

Let us have a trial of your Donnez-nous un plat de 

skill. votre métier. 

He is not very forward to II ne se presse pas de pay- 
pay, er. 

There is no going back. 11 n'y a pas moyen de re- 
culer. 

I met with a pretty good J'ai fait là une assez bonne 

bargain. rencontre. 

1 have no spare time* Je n'ai point de temps de 

reste. 

One would say he has no On dirait qu'il n'y touche 

hand in it. pas. 



it>iOMSé iBi 

Theee are thé remains of Ce sont les restes d'une 

a fever. fièvre. 

That makes even money. Cela fait un compte rondi 

My heart is oppressed J'ai le cœur serré de dou- 

with grief. leur. 

That colour turns upon Cette couleur tire sur le 

the green. vert. 

His papers lie scattered' Ses papiers traînent dans 

about his closet. son cabinet. 

I omitted two pages. J'ai sauté deux pages. 

That is the utmost if he C'est tout au plus s'il a 

has that. cela. 

His horse goes at a great Son cheval va grand trains 

rate. 

We have but a few mi- Nous touchons au dernier 

nutes longer; moment. 

He gets by the quantity. H se retire sur la quan- 
tité. 

He takes a great deal of H se tue le corps et Tame. 

pains. 

I told him plainly of his Je lui ai dit ses vérités» 

faults. 

He stares you full in the H vous regarde entre deux 

face. yeux. 

We must see what he will H faut le voir venir. 

aim at. 

They have been very lis out fait la Vie." 

merry. 

He has cast a mist over II m'a jeté de la poudre 

my eyes. aux yeux. 

I think they are plotting Je crois qu'ils nous yen- 

against us. dent. 

The foot gave ground. ' L'infanterie plia. 

He is in the same danger* Autant lifi en pend à 

l'oreille. 

What is your design iii do- A quoi pensez-vous de 

ing that ? faire cela ? 

He was condemned before- Son procès était tout fait « 

^aud. 

He ji^ a 4fich man. II a le« reins forts. 
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He laanched out in pane- 11 se répandit en éloges. 

gyric, 
I have l^art mj elbow, and Je roe sais blessé au coude, 



the ptein shoots to my 
' little finger. 
It is the same thing. 
There is no wit in his 

book. 
As good as said. 
This decides the difficulty. 
1 do not like hii humour. 

He laughs in his sleeve. 
He puzzles me. 

Nothing hinders. 

It is a piece of modesty. 

He has the knack of it. 

He is a cunning old fox. 

I see plainly what he aims Je le sens venir de loin. 

at. 
He racks his brains. 



et la douleur me ré- 
pond au petit doigt. 

Cela revient au même. 

Il n'y a point de sel dans 
son ouvrage. 

Je le tiens pour dit. 

Cela tranche la difficulté. 

Son humeur ne me revi- 
ent pas. 

Il rit sous cape. 

Il me donne de la tab a- 
ture. 

Il n'y a rien qui tienne. 

C'est un trait de modestie. 

Il entend le trantran. 

C'est un vieux routier. 



Il se met l'esprit à la tor- 
ture. 

Il va toujours son même 
train. 

Cela donne dans les yeux. 



He goes on in his old track. 

That takes the eye. 

Do you find fault with it ? Y trouvez -vous à redire ? 

We shall be forced to II en faudra venir là. 

come to that at last. 

He talks well. II débite bien sa marchan* 

dise. 

There's nothing between Nous n'avons rien à dé- 



us. 



mêler ensemble. 



Whatever lies in my pow- Tout ce qui dépend de moK 

er. 
By your leave. 



Ne vous en déplaise. 



He is in every body's II doit au tiers et au quart, 
debt. 



He will repent it. 



Il s'en mordra les doigts. 
THE END. 
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